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THEN AND NOW. 


AD eee years ago I was alone in all the work. I had no one to 

help, but many to hinder. But a change has come; I have a fully 
equipped school with those whom I have trained to lead the classes as 
teachers and operators; this has taken the burden off in thatline. To have 
lost my trained anatomist at the beginning of my school would have 
been to lose all. There are others now that can and will take the place of 
him or any one who may sicken or choose to leave; we miss them but à 
few hours, for just as good stand in the ranks as led the last charge. 
Their drill has been to prepare them for all places, more so of late than in 
former years. If I should die or absent myself for a time my place would 
be filled. Each year we are stronger and better qualified. "This school is 
no one man institution, that would fall if ‘‘Pap, Tom or Jim"' should die or 
go off. You must remember that each year brings to the school just as 
good men and women as leave with their diplomas to battle with disease. 
Good operators and teachers have gone out each year. The question has 
often been asked me what I would do if he or she should leave; what 
would become of the school? TI tell the enquirer this—I can fill the place, 
with just as good or better. I amoften glad to have a chance to fill places 
made vacant. I have never been egged for my bad choosing. Some are 
not good instructors, though they may be good operators, and should be 
where nature fitted them bestto go. Remember, I always have the best 
interest of my school at heart, and will try to keep the best instructors, 
those who are up to date. 

In the clinic rooms of Osteopathy the order has always been that all 
systems of drugs with their teachings should be expunged, and that order 
must be respected and obeyed to the letter. I have spoken this by publi- 
cation that the reader may know just how my school stands. On this 
line I have fought all previous battles and taken the flag in each engage- 
ment. 
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WORK NOT TALK. 


TT is not a question of how many patients an operator treats each day, 

but a question of how much sense he shows in the many difficult and 
“hopeless” cases that come to him. It is not how good a talker the doc- 
tor is, but what his work proves him to be. What good is talk when the 
patient has been nearly talked to death, and his back is still in the same 
shape that it was from one to three months ago, with just as much pain as 
ever. You must get your patient well; he wants work, not wind and 
smiles, he wants his hip put into the socket; he can and will do all the 
good talk if you set his hip into its place, stop his pain and send him home 
sound and well from head to foot. "Then you will get truthful and thank- 
ful talk from him: whom you have cured. He is the oneto sing your praise; 
give him the job, he will do the talking. 

I will say as a general rule a big gab is apoor operator. I would 
advise the world to take gab like the Indian said ‘‘much big gab much big 
fool, he scare game off with mouth, too much howl." I know you can do 
good work when you leave, and want all of you to roll up your sleeves; do 
good work to-day and better tomorrow, and let your patients talk for you. 
Never tell how smart you are; if you have brains the world will find it out 
by your good work only. 

Tam asked by my students how I worked up so much interest, and so 
large a business—if I advertised much, and so on; my answer to all has 
been, that I depended wholly upon my work.: My motto has been to do good 
work and do it as quickly as possible and send the patient home well, and 
be ready to treat and cure the next bad or worse case and let them adver- 
tise for me. I have no use for ‘‘write ups" in papers because they ali 
sound and smell fishy. 

What I have said here is not an order for my students to follow, but 
to tell you that gab is not work, and that good work is what makes you 
famous and loved by the afflicted. 
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MAN, A MACHINE---THE OSTEOPATH, A MACHINIST. 


A. N. SEABER, Ex-State Senator. 
Kirksville, Mo. 


$5 THE scientist, man should be considered as a machine, the most 

perfezt machine known to human knowledge, but still a machine. 
The body is, as a machine, perfect, having been built by the unerring 
hand of Omniscience, and that very perfection has led to its being consid- 
ered a mystery. 

This body turned out by the great Master Mechanic is perfect in all its 
parts. Every function is fully provided for. Every want properly sup- 
plied. Every waste mechanically anticipated by a reserve constantly on 
hand for an emergency. This splendid machine is adjusted to suit almost 
any condition. Changes of climate, of motion, of circumstances and of 
environment are provided for by the most perfect anatomic appliances 
'that are aeted upon by changing outside influences in such a way that 
every part readily adjusts itself to new conditions and thereby the whole 
mechanism is preserved. And yet, this wonderful machine, turned out so 
perfectly from the shop of its Maker, like the locomotive engine, would 
stand still upon its track were it not for the touch of the hand of the engi- 
neer upon the throttle which starts it upon its journey. 

The mind of man is to his body what the engineer is to the engine. 
The body as a machine is perfect, yet it requires intelligence to direct its 
movements. 

The mind supplies that intelligence. Does the machine need replen- 
ishing, th enerves telegraph that fact to the brain, the seat of the engineer, 
and what we know as hunger is felt and the intelligent engineer directs his 
foragers, the hands, to seize and convey to the furnace the necessary fuel, 
or in other words the nutriment is prepared, crushed and mixed and 
turned into the stomach where it is again prepared to supply every part of 
the body with the peculiar elements required. 

Without the engineer to direct and controlthe kind and quantity of 
fuel supplied, the fire box might be burned out, or badly impaired and the 
machine destroyed or seriously injured. With the proper fuel or nutri- 
ment every partof the machine automatically provides for its own peculiar 
wants. From that nutriment the waste of bone, muscle, skin, hair, nails— 
everything is supplied and replaced. The body works wisely upon the 
materials supplied, but it requires the intelligence of the mind to direct 
that action upon the proper materials. A mill will run upon shingle nails 
and gravel, but it will ruin the mill, forthe present at least. During sleep 
the machine rests. 

The muscles, with few exceptions are quiescent, the machine is still, 
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with the exception of the constant throbbing of the heart and lungs which 
must continue to pump the supplies required by the machine which is re- 
building, during rest, tissues destroyed by its period of activity. The en- 
gineer is asleep in his cab, not to awaken until his restis complete or some- 
thing occurs to the machine, when he springs from his sleep ready to take 
charge and control his machine. 

The mind, the engineer, ought to know his engine, the body, thoroughly, 
and yet, like the locomotive engineer, he may be ignorant of its most vital 
functions. He may be a pretty fair engineer and while knowing in a 
general way that some spring or valve or lever refuses to work, yet he 
may not have the requisite knowledge, strength or skill to repair or re- 
adjust it and he must then get his machine as best he can to the ‘‘round 
house” and call for help. 

Here is where the Osteopath finds his opportunity. Heisthe machin- 
ist. He must know his machine thoroughly. By his eye, ear or hand he 
must search for and find what is wrong. Itis necessary that all the deli- 
cate mechanism should be familiar to him so that the trouble may be lo- 
cated and removed. . 

The machinist cannot create engineers nor can the Osteopath create 
minds. The machinist by his knowledge of the engine can soon deter- 
mine whatis wrong. So the Osteopath by his mechanical knowledge must 
do the same thing for the human machine and thus adjust it once more 
to whatitonce was—a perfect mechanism. It has been said that a good sur- 
geon ‘‘should have an eagle's eye, a lion's heart and a woman's hand;" 
and when it is remembered that the human machine is not only the strong- 
est as regards its wonderful power to resist assault, it is in many of its 
parts more delicate than the works of à watch, so that in addition to the 
qualifications of the skilful surgeon the Osteopath needs the trained arm 
of a swordsman, and the delicate touch of a jeweler's hand. "Then he can 
claim the ability to be always ready to properly repair his great machine. 


OSTEOPATHY, 


By J. A. QUINTAL. D. O. 
UNIONVILLE, Mo. 


hach day brings to us those who have either never heard of Osteopa- 

thy or if Osteopathy has been mentioned to them, no ex- 
planation given concerning the science. At any rate they are seeking 
further information relative to our work. We realize that with each explan- 
ation properly made we make for ourselves and our science friends. Why 
is this? simply because the reasonableness and common sense brought into 
practice by our methods appeals to them, and the processes gone through 
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in health and disease can be made so plain to them along the lines em- 
braced in our treatment that they at once become interested and recognize 
our profession as scientific. 

This paper being intended to serve those who have heard nothing or 
little of our work, I will endeavor to start near the beginning. 

Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, now a man past seventy years of age, was 
born in Virginia. In his boyhood days his parents moved west. Up to the 
time of his maturity he had lived in the states of Tennessee, Missouri and 
Kansas. He can give very interesting reports of his frontier life, to which 
his students delight to listen. His father was a practicing allopathic phy- 
sician, likewise three of his brothers and himself were educated in 
allopathy. During the Civil Warhe did duty as Army Surgeon and Major, 
serving through the entire campaign. Being from early childhood of an 
inventive and investigative turn of mind, he undertook to solve for himself 
along new and original lines the mysteries of health and disease; and being 
convinced that health was natural, and disease contrary to nature in 
every -sense, he turned his main attention to the anatomy of the human 
body and reasoned concerning the various physiological processes .gone 
through with in our existence, and that for diseased conditions there was a 
cause and a remedy. He learned more and more to view the human body 
in health as a perfect machine and studied it as an engineer would an en- 
gine. He reasoned that so long as all parts of the human mechanism are 
in working order health must prevail, but just so soon as any part of this 
great machine becomes out of order, disease would and did prevail just to 
the extent of such derangement. The bones of the body were considered 
as the foundation upon which the remaining structures were built or sup- 
ported; that the bones were so formed that their proper relation must be 
borne to each other, that there must be uniformity in their structure and 
make-up. 

It was some thirty years ago in Kansas that he first put his ideas into 
use. In those days, and for some years following, he experienced great 
difficulty in finding anyone willing to listen to his views. Itwas only little 
by little that he gathered together sufficient evidence of his experiments 
to prove conclusively to those of his community the facts and truths under- 
lying his investigations. I will not attempt to go through the history of 
his trials, tribulations and combats up to the present time for a large vol- 
ume could be written if justice were done the subject. Suffice it to say he 
had a long and hard battle, and victory is his just reward. 

Being bitterly opposed to newspaper advertising he made a solemn 
vow that his work should be his only advertising medium. So it was that 
one after another was treated and it was left entirely tothese people to cir- 
culate the report among their friends of what had been accomplished by 
Osteopathy. Some fifteen years ago he began making regular trips to vari- 
ous places where he practiced his new art and in time his business grew to 
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such proportions that he located in Kirksville, Missouri, permanently. It 
was not a great while after so doing that he had more than he could alone 
take care of, and two of his sons were called in and put to work as his 
assistants; later these three could not attend all the cases brought to them 
and his other two sons and à daughter were added to his staff. 

The results that were obtained, some of them seeming almost miracu- 
lous, created much excitement in the town, then of about three thousand, 
now fully eight thousand people. Many applications were made to learn 
of the “Old Doctor’’ his new science, but he replied to each that he was 
not yet ready to open a school, though he would do so when he had all 
things ready. So numerous and urgent werethese requests, and the num- 
ber of patients increasing daily, that finally he submitted to opening a 
small class that he might more thoroughly train them as his assistants, not 
even then thinking of opening a school. As soon as he opened the first 
class others learned of it and likewise sought admission. Some months 
later he did open another class, this numbering several times as many as 
the first one. "This necessitated the preparation of larger and more com- 
modious quarters, having heretofore conducted his Infirmary and school 
work in a building of some eight rooms, formerly occupied as à dwelling. 
Consequently he at once began the erection of a $22,000 brick building, 
which before completion was so crowded that at once he laid plans for 
building an addition thereto the next year. The following year he did 
build two additions, one to the front and another to the rear, each exceed- 
ing in size the original structure. This school was the first to obtain a 
charter, and was incorporated under the laws of the State of Missouri as 
the American School of Osteopathy with Dr. Andrew T. Still as president. 

Over four hundred students have been graduated from this school, and 
there are at this time fully seven hundred students in attendance. Among 
those graduated and now in school are fully seventy-five graduates of med- 
icine who were convinced of the inefficacy of drug medication. From 
among the graduates a number have opened other schools and likewise the 
graduates of these schools have again opened other schools, until now 
there are fully twenty Osteopathic colleges chartered and conducted in the 
United States.. The total number of graduates from these various colleges 
will probably reach theone thousand mark. Like all other professions there 
are found some unscrupulous persons going about posing as Osteopaths 
who have never taken a course in any school. These however have not 
found it comfortable to remain long in any one locality. 

In spite of all opposition from whatever source it has come, this 
Science has grown. Why? simply by the results of its own work, and the 
relief given those treated through its agency. Ithas been stated, correctly 
too, that up to a couple of years ago the patients came from among those 
who had tried all other remedies and known modes of treatment before 
giving Osteopathy a trial. Fully sixty per cent of these cases were cured 
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of their maladies, while another fifteen per cent were greatly benefited. 
Isit then any wonder that such grand strides have been made? How 
would it have been had these same people been blessed with this form of 
treatment earlier in life? With acute cases even greater and more satis- 
faetory results have been obtained than with longer standing and more 
chronic cases. 4 

What then is the mode of treatment? This is. answered by stating that 
an Osteopathic education comprises four terms of five months each, during 
which are taught allthe branches taught in any medical college, save 
Materia Medica and in place of this subject our course includes Osteopathic 
Therapeutics. During the first three terms from four to seven hours daily 
workis required in recitations and attending lectures, while the afternoons of 
the last term are occupied in the clinic operating rooms. This is about the 
general outline of all the colleges now teaching this science. 

We are taught from anatomy and physiology that each and every part 
ofthe body, no matter how insignificant it may seem, has its own peculiar 
and particular nutrition and nerve force and its own functional activity. 
Likewise we are taught of the intimate relationship between the various 
parts, and their dependence one upon another. The nerves (motor, sen- 
sory and sympathetic) originate from the brain and spinal cord. The spine 
is of more importance to the Osteopath than any other one part of the body. 
From Dr. Chas. Hazzard’s work on ‘‘Principles of Osteopathy" I quote: 

“To fulfill its function, the spinal column must be at once strong and 
flexible, and the wonderful device by which this object is accomplished is 
worked out by means of an intricate arrangement of bones, ligaments, 
cartilages, muscles, blood-vessels and nerves; each of these seems liable 
to particular disability. The cancellous bodies to caries and necrosis; the 
intervertebral discs to ulceration, suppuration and changes of form from 
pressure; the ligaments to strains and rheumatic affections, and the muscles 
to paralysis and spasms; the blood-vessels, in this situation, to compres- 
sion and abridgment of function. Hence it is to the Osteopath the spine 
becomes the foundation in a different and very important sense, and he re- 
gards the condition of the spine rightly, as experience proves, to be be the 
foundation of health and disease." 

We do not argue that all diseases and afflietions can be attributed to 
injuries, nor to dislocations, as some seem to think, but to impaired or per- 
verted function, due to obstruction from some cause of the forces and fluids 
to or from the part involved. Tt is then our business, in our diagnosis to 
locate this obstruction, and in our treatment to removeit. In that way we 
are merely assisting nature. Health returns just as rapidly as nature can, 
by our assistance, overcome such difficulty. 

Our treatment is mechanical, for we use a series of scientifie manipu- 
lations in the adjustment of the various parts. It is not massage, for 
we treat specifically the part affected. We do not work all over the body 
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in the hope that we will thus overcome the trouble, but set to work at once 
with a definite aim in view to overcome directly the abnormality found in 
the diagnosis. Osteopathy, like all other arts of healing,admits that mas- 
sage has been very beneficial in many instances, but we go beyondit. A sin- 
gle Osteopathie treatment has often overcome troubles of many year's 
standing, simply “because the obstruction was found and removed. Our 
treatment is not the working of miracles; it is purely a matter of com- 
mon sense being applied in our manipulations; neither is it faith cure. 
The Osteopath does not care whether or not the patient has any faith in 
this mode of healing ; all he cares for is thatthe patient comes regular- 
ly for his treatment. Cures have been affected where patients have after- 
ward admitted that they had no *'faith" when they began treatment, but 
now that their ailments have been overcome they admit the efficacy of 
Osteopathy, and like others fall into line sounding its praises. 

The manifestations of our work are so plain that we are often led to 
wonder why it is that after so and so in such and such a community has 
derived such remarkable benefits from our treatment that his near neigh- 
bor suffering from an almost identical malady does not come and be 
treated also. True, this is a queer world. These living monuments in 
their presence ought to make a favorable impression upon them. If they 
would look about them and consider for one moment that they are daily 
losing ground in that their diseased condition is gaining on them and that 
if something is not done for them, and that very soon, it will be too 
late. With many of these it is not that they do not recognize the 
merits of our science, but it is procrastination. They need waking up. We 
admit that all must depart from earthly life. Who denies this inevitable 
state? What we wish to do is to make life as free from pain as 
human aid can do and prolong existence here to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. That results have been obtained by our methods not equaled by any 
other form of treatment is the greatest encouragement that can be offered. 

We do not give drugs. The body has within it all the properties, if - 
properly acting or brought to act, to overcome all the ailments to which 
mankind is heir. The following is a partial list of diseases successfully 
treated by Osteopathy: Headache (all kinds) Weak Eyes, Granulated 
Lids, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Enlarged Tonsils, Goitre, Asthma, Bronchitis, | 
Deafness, Loss of Voice, Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis, Heart Disease, Pleu- 
risy, Rheumatism, Gout, Spinal Curvature, Lumbago,. Cold Extremities, 
Dislocations and Sprains, all kinds of Stomach, Liver, Kidney, Bowel and 
Spleen Troubles, Chronic aud all kinds’ of Diarrhoea, Cholera Infantum, - 
Flux, Constipation, Piles, Bladder and Urethral troubles, Uterine, Vaginal 
and Rectal Affections, Female Irregularities, such as Painful, Suppressed 
or Excessive Menstruation and Leucorrhcea, Nervous Prostration, Paraly- 
sis, Sciatica, Epilepsy, Stiffness of Joints, Varicose Veins and Ulcers, Milk 
Leg, General Debility. 
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To be healthy, certain sanitary and hygienic laws must necessarily be 
observed Regularity of diet as well as regularity of employment has its 
undoubted. influence. Sir John Forbes, M. D., Homeopath, has this to 
say: ‘‘In a large proportion of cases treated by allopathic physicians, 
the disease is cured by nature, and not by them. In a lesser, but still not 
small proportion, the disease is cured by naturein spite of them, in other 
words, their interference retarding instead of assisting a cure. Conse- 
quently in a considerable proportion of diseases it would fare as well or 
better with the patient if all remedies were abandoned."  "Tothis we 
may add the oft repeated words from Oliver Wendell Holmes: ‘‘If all 
of the contents of the pharmacopoeia were cast into the sea it would be 
better for humanity, but woe be unto the fishes." Dr. Magendie of Paris, 
one of the most noted medical practitioners of today has said, 
speaking of drug medication, ‘‘Science of medicine, bosh!there is no 
science to it. Itis all experiment." This last expressed idea is clearly 
brought out by reference to any medieal work, in that as a specifie drug 
for any of the varied symptoms of disease you are told to try this or that 
drug and if not satisfied with the results try so and so. What is that but 
experiment? These books are the efforts of the ablest men in their ranks. 
How often do we encounter those who have for long years been in the care 
of physicians, and yet are growing daily worse. I havealready stated that 
from this class of people fully sixty per cent. of cures have been effected 
by the Osteopaths. 

In conclusion let me say, a hint to the wise is sufficient. If you are 
in the hands of a doctor dispensing to you drugs and you are not improv- 
ing, do as others have done—try Osteopathy. 


"ETHICS," 


JOSEPH H. SULLIVAN. D. O. 
* CHICAGO, ILL. ^ 


ques Century Dictionary defines Ethics as follows: 


1. Ethics taken in its proper signification includes two things. On the one hand 
it consists of an investigation into the nature and constitution of human charaeter and 
on the other hand it is concerned with the formulating and enunciating of rules for 
human conduet. : 

2. A particular system of rules concerning moral obligations and regard for the 
rights of others whether true or false; rules of practice in respect to a single class of 
human actions and duties as social ethics, medical ethics ete. 

The question confronting us at the present time is what steps must we 
take towards formulating some code by which we as Osteopaths will feel 
bound. Certainly we cannot fail to observe the urgent necessity of 
adopting rules to govern our conduct toward each other in our daily life. 

Unless a move is made in this direction some of us will find ourselves 
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forced by competition to give a treatment free and give a dozen roses in 
ihe bargain. 

It is indeed humiliating to know of some of the methods in vogue 
where two or more reputable Osteopaths are located in the same com- 
munity. 

The spectacleis onecaleulated to make us weep and seriously wonder 
how long we may hold the respect and support of decent, discerning peo- 
ple if our methods savor of those of a peanut vender. 

Letus walkinto the consultation room of one of our medical brothers 
-and ask him his charges. Then suppose we tell him we were treated by 
Dr. next door for less money, will he dicker with you? No! 
Will he make little of his fellow M. D.? No! He probably will decline 
to treat you at all. 

The fact is we would not for a moment look for any such foolish prac- 
lice in any medical man's office. His code forbids it, but some of us Os- 
teopaths seem willing to stoop very low in our office to secure a patient, 
and the patient thinks less of us as sure as fate. 

In a certain town between the Mississippi andthe Atlantie, treatments 
are given for half a dollar, and slander is the 1ot of any Osteopath who 
has the temerity to come to this town. 

If this condition prevails now with one Osteopath for every quarter of 
a million people what in heaven's name must we expect five years from 
now? 

Can we imagine our Dr. Still making a cheap commodity out of his 
ability to make the lame walk and the blind see? No! He would tell 
them to keep their money if it hurt them to part with it. This he would 
say were he needing money for his supper. Who will question this? 

It must be that we have in our rounds unprofessional, mercenary de- 
sciples to whom a dollar is the size of a wagon wheel, ready to sacrifice 
Osteopathy for a few pieces of silver. 

What a spectacle for our enemies; how they must enjoy seeing two or 
three Osteopaths in a town of fifty to one hundred thousand trying to cut 
each other to pieces, while in the same town are, say, seventy-five M. D's. 
each minding his own business, having no criticism to make of his brother 
M. D. nor even of the new comer, the Osteopath; this is a true picture, 
as many can testify. 

Now whereis the remedy? It lies with ourselves; if we do not speed- 
ily get together and adopt measures which will prevent our throwing dirt 
to get a patient and prevent foolish underbidding, we will soon be the 
laughing stock of creation. A cheap treatment in the writer’s opinion is 
given by a cheap Osteopath. 

If we cannot as doctors or lawyers make a living by our tact and 
ability without throwing mud we should change our vocation and so save 
able associates much humiliation and explanation. 
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STIMULATION VERSUS INCREASE OF ENERGY, 


SAMUEL DENHAM BARNES, B. S., M. E. T., D. O. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


T HAS been well said—‘‘that it is only with the growth of years that the 
science of Osteopathy will attain its highest development." A clear 
understanding by both the Osteopath and the publie, of the relation of 
Osteopathie methods to those of other schools of medicines, and an under- 
standing of the philosophy of Osteopathic results, can come only by evo- 
lution. It is with a view of both adding to the discussion and calling out 
further discussion along these lines, that I make bold to submit the follow- 
ing. 

Remedial measures may be roughly classified as (1) "Those which 
stimulate only. (2) Those which increase the actual amount of energy 
in the body, and (3) Those which both stimulate and increase energy of 
the body. 

In the first class I would include the ordinary forms of drug medica- - 
tion that do not present to the tissues that which they need for nourish- 
ment and upbuilding. These drugs, in other words, do not feed the tis- 
sues, do not do them good—they simply stimulate them or their nerves. 

Let us suppose a case of abnormal tissue and its degenerate nerve 
supply treated medicinally. Having it granted that stimulation of the 
nerves is what is needed, the believer in drugs enquires, ‘‘Why not then 
use the drug stimulation?" It is the answer to this question that strikes 
at the root of the drug evil and demonstrates clearly the superiority of Os- 
teopathic treatment. 

In answering this question, let us first analyze and see what stimula- 
tion is withregard tonerves. For instance,stimulation is the arousing of the 
nerve to new activity; in other words, it causes the nerve to consume 
energy in the transmission of the impulse, and the tissue to which the 
nerve goes consumes energy in responding to the stimulus. 

Now we will consider the case of the gland or tissue that is defective 
in operation and lacking in energy; and the nerve running to it that has 
lost its tone. The requirement, says the M. D., is a stimulation of this tis- 
sue and this nerve to new activity. Done; the drug is given; the nerve 
responds, like a worn out and prodded horse, and exhibits energy. But 
whence comes this new energy in a place where before there was none? 
Does it come from the nerve itself? No, for by our supposition the nerve 
and tissue were lacking in energy. Does it come from the drug? Cer- 
tainly not, for the drug is one that stimulates only—it does not nourish the 
body, is not built up into living tissue, and hence can bring the body no 
new energy. Whence then comes the new energy exhibited and con- 
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sumed in this portion of the body as a result of the stimulation? We are 
driven to the only other source from which it could come, namely, the 
other and healthier portions of the body—low in vitality though they may 
be from the illness of the patient. We thus take from ourselves to give to 
ourselves—robbing Peter to pay Paul, even though Peter is very hard up. 
I am even tempted to make the comparison of trying to increase our wealth 
by taking part of it out of one pocket and putting it in another. 

Here then ‘lies the evil of drug stimulation. Well could the great 
medical writer deplore their use in these words, ‘‘All cardiac stimulants 
are poison and must necessarily detract from the vitality of the patient." Not 
only are we poisoned, but the general supply of energy that is thereby re- 
duced, is by the stimulation still further depleted to supply the organ that 
is lacking in energy. 

That was all very well in days of old when we had nothing better to 
offer; but is it any wonder that Osteopaths unite, for the sake of humanity, 
in vigorous protest against drug stimulation, especially when the end can 
be accomplished in a safer and wiser way?  Letus see how. 

We turn for relief then to the second of the above classes of remedial 
agents, those which do actually increase the energy in the body. These, 
we are bound to admit, consist simply in foods and liquids that are neces- 
sary to the body substance—substances which, when introduced into the 
body, are actually built up into the living protoplasm (bioplasm) of the 
body. It is only from such substances that the energy of the body can 
come. Body energy does not come from substances while they are in the 
stomach, nor when they get into the blood; but when, by the process of 
metabolism or upbuilding, they have been built up into the protoplasm in 
the cells of the tissues. 

A drug does not thus **metabolize" and become protoplasm; if it does, 
to use a Hibernianism, it is no drug at all, but belongs to the realm of 
foods; and the administration of an article, in either medical or Osteopathic 
practice, is simply the practice of a highly intelligent form of dietetics. 
That is essential to every scheme of treatment. 

This second form of remedial measures, the principle of dietetics, 
is however,often insufficient. Certain organs fail to properly perform their 
functions, or certain tissues fail of nutrition, and need the third class of 
remedial measures, those which both stimulate and increase the actual 
amount of energy. It is here that Osteopathy comes to the rescue. 

We will consider that part of Osteopathie treatment that relates to 
stimulation of the nerves, as being directly relevant to our subject. After 
correcting all displacements, relaxing contracted muscles, ete., there is a 
portion of the Osteopath's work that relates to the nerves—it is their stim- 
ulation. And how different is Osteopathic stimulation from drug stimula- 
tion! Drug stimulation of a nerve draws its energy from the other parts 
of the body ;in Osteopathic stimulation the energy arises from the pressure 


| 
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exerted on the nerve ganglia by the strong hand of the operator. This 
pressure is ‘‘transmitted’’ in the ganglia, from muscular strength to ner- 
vous energy. The process may be illustrated in the mechanical world by 
the great principle in physics that force may be changed to motion, and the 
motion back again to force. An electric current supplies a motor, and its 
energy is there changed to motion; this matter may then be transferred to 
a dynamo, and there be reconverted into electric energy. 

Even so it isin Osteopathic practice: The nerve stimulus to the mus- 
cles is the electric current to the electro-motor of our illustration; the 
muscular movement or pressure is the motion of the electro-motor; this 
muscular movement being transferred to the nerve ganglia of the patient, 
is there **transmitted" to nervous energy, corresponding to the transfer 
of motion from the electro- motor to the dynamo and its change there into 
a new electric current. And the fact that nerve stimuli are really electric 
in their nature lends additional color to this comparison. 

Thus it is that in Osteopathic practice the portion of the body of the 
patient thatis lacking in nerve energy, does not have to depend on other 
portions for its renewal. It is this one great fact that makes mechanical 
stimulation of nerves far preferable to the chemical. The latter reduces 
the total amount of energy in the body, the former doesnot. Most people 
are familiar with the reaction that sets in after the use of a stimulant, it 
being followed by the feeling of loss of power. With Osteopathic stimu- 
lation the exhilaration is not followed by depression, because the vitality 
of the patient is not reduced by the treatment; the energy of the stimula- 
tion is obtained from the muscular pressure of the operator. 

Thus does the Osteopathie method of stimulation excel the chemical 
or drug method; but it is not only in its method of stimulation that the sci- 
ence excels. By finding and removing an obstruction or a structural 
cause for the trouble, the necessity for continued stimulation is often obvi- 
ated. In so far as these structural derangements are observed by the 
Osteopath and not by other doctors, does the Osteopath tower above the 

‘others in efficiency. 


LAWYERS AND DOCTORS. 


HERE is a marked distinction between the methods of physicians and 
the practice of law. Usually but one physician is called in a case. 

He makes his diagnosis without consultation with anyone, and writes his 
prescriptions in medical hieroglyphics which are only understood by the 
druggist who fills them. If the ‘patient recovers it is well; if he dies, it is 
said that everything has been done which medical skill could afford, but 
that death was inevitable. Whether the treatment was right or wrong is 
never known, exceptin rare cases. Not so with the lawyer. He begins a 
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suit for his client by filing the papers in court, where they are open to the 
inspection of the public. The person sued employs another lawyer. He 
files his answer, pleas or demurrer, which are also exposed to public in- 
spection. When court meets, the questions of law are called upin open 
court, and are thoroughly discussed by the attorneys of all the parties con- 
cerned. The judge hears the arguments of counsel, and publicly announces 
his decision on all controverted points. A jury is called to try the issues 
of fact. The competency of the jurors is ascertained by interrogations pro- 
pounded to them, which must be answered publicly and under oath. The 
witnesses are called, sworn, examined, and cross-examined, in the pres- 
ence of the jury, the court and the lawyers. The court decides all ques- 
tions which may arise on the completing of the testimony. When the evi- 
dence is submitted, the lawyer addresses the jury, or the court, or both. 
The jury retire and return with the verdict, which is received in open 
court. A motion for anew trial may be made and argued. All the mem- 
bers of the bar, who practice at that court, pay strict attention to all testi- 
mony and the arguments, in many importantcases. The judge’s rulings 
frequently become subjects of general discussion ameng all the members 
of the bar, some of whom indulge their high prerogative of ‘‘cussing the 
court," on the street corners and in their offices, especially if the case 
has gone against their clients. 

An appeal is allowed in all cases, and in the appellate courts, up to 
the highest courts in the states and to the Supreme Court at Washington 
in federal cases, interested parties may go and submit printed briefs and 
oral arguments to their heart’s content—such a course is calculated to 
elieit the whole truth—and to bring to light the law on all controverted 
or doubtful questions. But its greatest benefit is to liberalize the profes- 
sion. Lawyers are therefore generally broad-minded, liberal in their 
views, aud always eager for argument and anxious to get on the right side 
of every question. 

On the other hand the peculiar methods adopted by the medical pro- 
fession have a tendency to make physiciansilliberal and opinionated. They 
are inclined to resist any inquiry into their diagnosis and treatment of a 
case as an interference with their private business; and they not unfre- 
quently speak disparagingly of the methods of other physicians and espec- 
ially of those who do not belong to their ‘‘school.”’ 

I would suggest as a reform in physician's methods, that they inform 
the patient of the nature of his disease, except where such information 
would be injurious; that the prescriptions be written in the English lan- 
guage; that physician's clubs be organized in cities, towns and villages, of 
which all persons who profess to cure diseases by any system ar ‘‘school,”’ 
should become members; that at such clubs public discussions be arranged 
and that all members of the club be required to submit papers setting 
forth their system of practice, the reasons for it, and the success or failure 
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in particular cases; and that a full discussion be then allowed in reference 
to the paper, in which all members of the club could participate. In this 
way every school" would be called upon to give a reason for the faith of 
its followers, and in the end there would be ‘‘a survival of the fittest,” 

No subject can be of more importance to à community than that of 
preventing and curing diseases. Let those who practice the healing art by 
any method whatever organize for the enlightenment of themselves and of 
the people generally, and they will thus become indeed genuine benefact-- 
ors of their race. 

If doctors of medicine would thoroughly investigate the principles and. 
practice of Osteopathy they would soon reach the conclusion that '*"There 
are more things in heaven and earth," and in Osteopathy, ‘‘than are 
dreamt of in their philosophy." 

Instead of denunciation, let there be investigation, discussion and ar- 
gument such as lawyers give to every controverted question, and the re- 
sult will be highly beneficial to humanity. 


OSTEOPATHY NOT THE PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 


The Supreme Court Hands Down an Important Decision Favorable 


To Our Science. 


M. F. HULETT, D. O., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


‘TT most important court decision yet rendered affecting Osteopathy 

has just been handed down by the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case 
of the state vs Dr. W. J. Liffring, D. O., of Toledo. The case is the one 
that has been in the Ohio Courts for a year past. The indictment under 
which the arrest was made is, in its essentials, as follows: 


“The Grand Jury of the State of Ohio do find and present that Wm. J. Liffring, of 
Lueas county, on the 20th day of September, 1898, did knowingly and wilfully and un- 
lawfully praetice medicine in the state of Ohio without having first complied with the 
provisions of the act of the General Assembly of the state of Ohio, entitled ‘‘An Aot to 
Regulate the Practice of Medicine in the state of Ohio," passed Feb. 27, 1896, in this, 
that at the time and place aforesaid, he, the said Wm. J. Liffring, did for a fee, to-wit: 
‘the sum of $2.50, prescribe, direct and recommend for the use of one Carey B. MeClel- 
land a certain agency, to-wit: a system of rubbing and kneading the body commonly 
known as Osteopathy, for the treatment, cure, and relief of a certain bodily infirmity or 
disease, the name and nature whereof is unknown to the Grand Jury. He, the said Wm. 
J. Liffring, at the time aforesaid, not having left for record with the Probate Judge of 
the county of Lucas, a certificate from the State Board of Medical Registration and Ex- 
amination of the State of Ohio, entitling him to practice medicine or surgery within the 
state of Ohio.” ete, 


On the 11th of October Dr. Liffring, through his attorney, filed a 
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demurrer to the indietment on the grounds that the facts stated in said 
indictment do not constitute an offense punishable by the laws of the state. 
On the 6th of December, 1898, the Court (Judge Pugsley, of the Common 
Pleas Court) made the following order: 

“This day this cause coming on for hearing on the demurrer of said defendant to the 
indictment, the Court, upon consideration thereof, sustains the same. It is therefore 
adjudged that the said Wm. J. Liffring be, and is, discharged." i 

To this the prosecution (State Medical Board of Examination and Reg- 
istration) excepted, and appealed for final decision for interpretation of 
statute to the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio. 

That portion of the law which it was alleged had been violated is found 
in Sec. 4403f, Ohio Laws Col. 92, page 47, and reads as follows: 

“Any person shall be regarded as practicing medicine or surgery within the mean- 
ing of this act who shall append the letters M. B. or M. D. to his name, or for a fee pre- 
scribe, direct or recommend for the use of any person, any drug or medicine or other 
agency for the treatment, cure or relief of any wound, fracture or bodily injury, infirm- 
ity or disease.” 

The basis of the argument as presented in the brief of the attorney for 
the state board of examination is upon the broad definition of the term 
medicine as used in thelaw. Taking authorities from the medical sources 
they readily prove that the practice of medicine includes anything from a 
Turkish bath to the practice of drugging with arsenic and other poisons, or 
the major operations in surgery. This claim is strengthened by certain 
definitions—or parts of definitions—in standard dictionaries, as ‘‘a remedy 
for human ills," ete. Under such construction it will be conceded that the 
term ‘‘other agency” in the law does not necessarily have to cover Osteop- : 
athy—the main point argued and decided favorably by the famous Judge 
Kohler opinion in the Common Pleas Court at Akron, O., some three years 
ago—but that the term ‘‘medicine’’ used in. the above quoted extract is 
sufficient to include Osteopathy without the adjunct ‘‘other agency." But 
the point for the Court to decide, was as to the intent of the legislature in 
formulating the bill. 

The attorneys for the defense claim that the term ‘‘medicine’’ in the 
law is intended to refer only to drugs or other agencies of a similar nature, 
and that Osteopathy, being based upon entirely new and distinct theories, 
is entitled to separate consideration in law under a statute which the legis- 
lature may in the future provide if it desires to control the practice, and 
cannot be governed by any statute now in force. 

In the decision, the Supreme Court over-rules the exceptions of the 
attorneys for the state, thus sustaining Judge Pugsley of the Common Pleas 
Court, and the complete findings will be reported later—too late for this 

“communication. But sufficient is the data at hand to warrant much rejoic- 
ing in the Osteopathic camp, not only of Ohio, but of the whole country. 
' This is the first decision in the Supreme Court upon an Osteopathic 
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subject, and being favorable, is received with much satisfaction by Osteo- 
paths generally. It will be used as a basis for decision in all prosecutions 
instituted by medical boards under existing medical laws in other states, 
and effectually settles the question as to whether the Osteopath must take 
the same examinations as is required of those desiring to practice medicine 
before being allowed to treat Osteopathically. 

The case has been hotly contested from the beginning, with counsel of 
recognized ability on both sides. The prosecution was in the hands of F. 
S. Monnett, attorney general forthe state of Ohio; Chas. G. Sommer, pros- 
ecuting attorney of Lucas county, with R. E. Westfall, associate counsel; 
while the defense was represented by I. N. Huntzberger of Toledo, and the 
firm of Foraker, Outealt, Granger. Prior, and Wilby & Wald of Cincinnati. 


DISCOVERIES IN OSTEOPATHY, 


CHARLES E. STILL, D. O. 


ERE good thing has its counterfeits, and it is to be expected that 

Osteopathy cannot escape this common penalty of success; but there 
is one fact in this connection that is to be sorely regretted, and that is 
that oceasionally an impostor has erept into the Osteopathie school, and 
remained just long enough to lend a shadow of respectability to his bunco 
tendencies. ` The number of this class who have gone out to dishonor both 
Osteopathy and themselves is comparatively small, and this is a source of 
consolation; but these pretenders, who have no higher aim in life than to 
acquire just enough of something good to enable them to work a profitable 
humbug, should be spotted by the friends of Osteopathy everywhere, not 
only for the financial protection of such friends, but as a vindication ofthe 
cause of truth. 

Various devices are resorted to by these pretending Osteopaths to 
attract business, which, if genuine Osteopathy were practiced, would come 
without solicitation. One of the first ear marks of this class of pseudoism 
is a published assertion that the pretended has made some **new discovery 
in Osteopathy" by which he treats certain diseases, or that he ‘‘has so 
greatly improved Osteopathy” that he is ‘‘enabled to treat certain diseases 
more successfully” than can the founder of Osteopathy himself. 

As Osteopathy is new to the general publie, the term ''*discovery"' has 
an attractive sound to the uninitiated, but to any one who knows a spoon- 
ful of Osteopathy proper, such assertions are ridiculous. Osteopathy 
proper is not a set of **methods,"" but a system of principles, as immutable 
as the law of nature upon which they are founded. The successful Osteo- 
path rarely spends a day in.his operating room without discovering some 
new application of these principles. "This field of discovery will never be 
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exhausted, for the careful Osteopathic diagnostician rarely if ever finds 
two cases that are exactly alike. Methods of applying Osteopathic prin- 
ciples that would be successful in one case, fail in the next, although a 
hasty exploration might have failed to reveal any difference in the two 
cases. The student of Osteopathy is taught all that is known about the 
human body, its various parts and actions in health and disease; then he 
is instructed in the principles of Osteopathy. He is shown the methods of 
application used by the operators who happen to be engaged in the work 
of clinical. demonstrations, not that he may learn to imitate those moves, 
but that the principles upon which the treatment is founded may become 
clearer to him from having witnessed their practical application. Then, 
with a knowledge of the human organism and the principles of Osteopathy 
at his fingers’ ends, he is expected to make one or more ‘‘discoveries’’ in 
every case he diagnoses or treats. A case is brought to him for treat- 
ment. When he locates the cause of the trouble, he has made a ‘‘discov- 
ery," but this discovery may never be applicable to another case. Before 
he sueceeds in correcting the disorder, he may have to make several dis- 
coveries. The Osteopathic treatment of any case requires the exercise of 
good, sound reason, guided by accurate anatomical and physiological 
knowledge, as well asa general acquaintance with diseased conditions. 
If, upon examination, no discovery is made, then no intelligent Osteopathic — | 
treatment can be applied. Y 

At the very instant when an Osteopath applies treatment to a case in 
which he has not made a discovery, he lays aside his Osteopathy and be- 
. comes a massuer. That mechanieal order is the first law of health is one 
of the fundamental principles of Osteopathy. To practice Osteopathy, the — 
operator must first be able to discover the conditions of disorder and locate 
their cause, then be able to restore harmony by intelligent manipulation. 
No two operators use thesame movements to attain their results, but dis- 
covering the trouble, they take what appears to them the easiest way to 
remove it. The man who thinks he has discovered a ‘‘new way" to treat 
any particular disease by manipulation, and applies his new way to every — 
case of that disease, is in no sense an Osteopath, but a massuer. Ifan 
operator is going to practice massage he has no use whatever for Osteo- 
pathic principles, unless he desires to use the name **Osteopath'' 
for the purpose of deception, and in this case simple justice to Osteo- 
pathy and the public demands that he be exposed. It is much easier to ~ 
practice massage than to practice Osteopathy, for massage requires no ^ 


thought, no exploration, involves no discovery. And perhaps this fact is q 


the rock upon which a few pretenders, who have no higher aim than to ~ 
obtain their patient's money, are willing to wreck what little Osteopathy 
they may have absorbed. When I read that one of these pretenders has . 
‘‘made a discovery” regarding the treatment of a certain disease or class — 


of diseases I am inclined to think it may be true that, while practicing | 
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massage, he has surprised himself by making one accidental Osteopathic 
diagnosis. In this one case he may have discovered the cause of the 
trouble, just as a competent Osteopath should discover in every case, and 
the good results from that chance treatment so elates him that he thinks 
he has discovered a treatment that he can apply to all cases of that class. 
But there is no easy road to Osteopathic diagnosis. 


FROM AMONG THE WITNESSES, 


TS the classes now in attendance in the American School of Osteopathy, 

and among its graduates are to be found those who were medical prac- 
titioners before taking up the study of this new healing science. To these 
the question is often propounded,—‘‘Why have you put aside your medi- 
cal practice and taken up the study of Osteopathy?" This question is 
answered fully by the following who are graduates of medicine, but who 
have also taken the course in the American School. 

Dr. T. J. Sheehan, graduate of Trinity College (Dublin), and member 
Board of Health of South Dakota, and now located in Great Falls, Mont., 
SAyS:— 


I took up the study of Osteopathy because I understood and still understand and con- 
sider it to be the genuine and only true science of healing, and that it will, in the near 
future, soar far above all other so-called systems of healing. In my own practice as an 
M. D., I have been in consultation with physicians of national reputation, and notwith- 
standing all their medical and surgical skill, the cases had on several occasions to be 
given up by us as hopeless, and many of these so-called abandoned cases were after- 
ward treated and cured by graduates of the American School uf Osteopathy. Among those 
quasi-hopeless cases may be mentioned insanity, asthma, rheumatism, dislocated hips 
and curvature of spine. And taking into consideration the rebellious nature of these 
complaints we can very easily understand: how nicely Osteopathy can treat and 
cure thousands of other so-called incurable diseases. Osteopathic treatment is always 
followed by certain, sure and always highly satisfactory results and especially is this the 
case if the examination, diagnosis and treatment are carried out on strict Osteopathic 
(not medical) lines. Correct Osteopathic treatment as inculeated and taught by its noble 
father and founder, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, is followed by positive and gratifying re- 
sults; all other methods of healing are, at least, doubtful. 

The future of Osteopathy is exceedingly bright and certain, and wiil, in the near 
future, obtain recognition, not alone in every state throughout this continent, but also in 
every civilized clime. Success to Osteopathy and long live its noble father and founder‘ 
Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 


Mark Shrum, B. A., M. D., D. O., of Washington, Indiana, expresses 
his reasons as follows :— 


I first had my attention called to the wonderful cures wrought by the practitioners 
of Osteopathy several years ago, and will briefly state the circumstances. I had been 
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practicing medicine for several years, with the variable success which medical men 
meet with, owing to the inadequate weapons given to them in their training, to battle 
against disease. A medical friend of mine had a case which had been under his hands 
for treatment for a period covering at least three years, at the end of which time the 
case had made no advancement. It was diagnosed by him as a tilted pelvis, and the 
prognosis given pointed to the unfortunate patient as a cripple for life, and erutches 
tobe used throughout. At this juncture the patient went to consult an Osteopath, 
and took treatment from him for three months; at the expiration of this time she came 
home completely cured, having discarded the crutches. 

This case which has been under my personal observation, and which met with what 

seemed akin to a miraculous cure under Osteopathic treatment, was sufficient proof that 
the Osteopath could do at least some things which we medical men could not. From 
this time on, my interest in the new science grew apace, and after noting the cures and 
benefits derived in other instances from this method of treatment, I became desirous of 
taking up the study myself. 
E Ithereupon went to the great fountain-head of Osteopathy in Kirksville, and took 
my course at the parent school, presided over by the illustrious founder, Dr. A. T. Still. 
Here I found overwhelming evidence that Osteopathy was all that was claimed for it. 
Isaw the weak points in medical practice laid bare, and the tremendous strides which 
Osteopathy was making ahead of us in method, as well as result. The Osteopath makes 
a strong point of learning his ‘‘machine” (anatomy); in learning where the ‘‘Machine”’ 
needs adjusting (symptomatology and pathology.) The Osteopath is an expert diagnos- 
tician, as he depends upon a trained sense of touch, and a physical examination when 
making his diagnosis. He furthermore leads the old school practitioners in looking upon 
a symptom as a mere manifestation of some maladjustment, or bodily derangement, and 
uses this in tracing the cause, but does not treat symptoms, as medical men are taught 
to do. 

The Osteopath treats causes. Lastly I may say that in the majority of my cases 
treated medically there was such a serious reaction following the administration of 
drugs that the good effect temporarily gained was more than over-balaneed. In strik- 
ing distinction we find the good results gained Osteopathically have been brought about 
by bringing into play the stored up forces of nature, found in the human body, and so 
these are permanent. 

In my opinion there is a very great future for Osteopathy. The day is at hand when 
the more learned and intelligent classes of people submit to promiscuous drugging with 
increasing reluctance, and are growing more anxious to try other methods, which will 
not put them through a course of treatment which savors too highly of mere conjecture 
or experiment. 

With a shudder, innumerable thousands have turned away from Allopathy to Homeo- 
pathy,—why? Simply because the Homeopath gives drugs in doses so small as to be 
infinitesmal. So it is to-day that all over the land crowds of sufferers are turning anx- 
iously to the Science of Osteopathy which goes further, and uses no medicines at all. 
The day is not far distant when the physician of any school must know how to turn his 
knowledge of anatomy to practical account, and to know how to set in motion by the use 
of his hands, the latent forces stored up in the body, which alone are needed to drive 
out diseases. 


Dr. L. S. Brown, M. D., D. O., of Denver, Colo., says:— 


Osteopathy is a progression, an advance step beyond medical practice. It is a natural 
treatment; medical practice is artificial. L 
Osteopathy sets the whole body in order, as well as the disordered organ demand- 
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ing immediate attention, th ereby fortifying other organs of the body against possible 
attacks of disease. 

Osteopathy builds up vital force; drugs produce chemical changes among elements 
of the body, i. e., separates vital compounds and thus pulls down and decrease vital 
force. 

In acute cases, under Osteopathic treatment, the patient gets up at once as soon as 
the disease is conquered without having to go through a long period of convalescence; 
he lacks the ordinary weakness left after medicine is taken; the depression, the ‘“‘all- 
gone feeling” is absent. 

So long as the human body is made as it is, and is functioned in all its parts and 
organs as now, and is subject to the external influences that now hem us in on all sides, 
so long will there be a need for Osteopathy to correct the alignment, malposition, mal- 
funetion and malnutrition of the several organs of the body,or in other words, its disord- 
ers. So far as my experience has gone since I began the practice of Osteopathy, I have 
not found it necessary yet, and so have not administered any medicine to my patients; 
but I did offer to give, not to prescribe, a cart load of medicine I have on hand to a young 
doctor if he would accept it. This is not a bluff; he can still have it if he will come 
after it. 


AN INGENIOUS COMPARISON, 


ps ARNOTT has compared the human body with the steam engine, and 


the resemblance is very striking. 


THE STEAM ENGINE IN ACTION TAKES: 


I. Fuel—viz. coal and wood, both 
being old or dry vegetable matter, 
and both combustible. 

2. Water. 

3. Bure 

AND PRODUCES: 

4. Steady boiling heat of 212° by 
quick combustion. 

5. Smoke from the chimney or air 
loaded with carbonic acid and 
vapor. 

6. Ashes, part of the fuel which 
does not burn. 

7. Motive force of simple alterna- 
tive push and pull in the piston 
which, acting through levers, joints, 
bands, etc., does work of endless 
variety. 

8. A deficiency of fuel, water or air 


first disturbs and then stops the 
motion. 

9. Local hurt from violence in a 
machine is repaired by the maker, 


THE ANIMAL BODY IN LIFE TAKES: 


I. Food—viz., recent or fresh vege- 
table matter and flesh, both being 
of.kindred composition and com- 
bustible. ` 

2. Drink (essentially water.) 

3. Breath (common air.) 


AND PRODUCES: 

4. Steady animal heat of 98° by 
slow combustion. ‘ 

5. Foul breath from the windpipe, 
or air loaded with carbonic acid 
and vapor. 

6. Animal refuse, part of the food 
which does not burn. 

7. Motive force of simple alternate 
contraction and expansion in the 
muscles, which, acting through the 
levers, joints, tendons, etc., of the 
limbs, does work of endless variety. 

8. A deficiency of food, drink or 
breath first disturbs and then stops 
the motion and the life. 

9. Local hurt or disease in a living 
body is repaired or cured by the 
action of internal vital power. 

— Scientific American, 
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WOMEN IN OSTEOPATHY. 


Mary Conner, D. O. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ee a woman, pleasantly and profitably engaged in the practice of 

Osteopathy, I feel it my duty, as well as a pleasure, to give a word of 
encouragement to the many women who are thinking of selecting the prac- 
tice of Osteopathy for their life-work. 

Basing my assertion upon experience and observation I can truthfully 
say, there is unlimited room for the woman who enters Osteopathic work. 
Wherever I go I can always find many listeners to an explanation of our 
new and wonderful science. 

I often find difficulty in trying to explain what I mean when I say ‘‘We 
are Osteopaths and we give no medicines." Very often the question of 
“Faith Cure" is uppermost in the minds of the people and this only adds 
to the difficulty. I often ask the listener to allow me the privilege of an 
examination so that I may explain as I go on, possibly making myself bet- 
ter understood by so doing. 

I find women to be great investigators and nothing gives me more 
pleasure than to enlighten some suffering person upon the subject of their 
own bodily defects, which are causing them impairment of health. 

So many, I am sorry to say, know more of almost any other subject 
than they do of their own bodily mechanism. To me there is nothing more 
fascinating than the study of the human body in its normal and abnormal 
conditions and the ways and means by which all may be made right. 

There is a broad field for the competent woman Osteopath. With our 
small number of women graduates, we feel that we are only too few in the 
great Osteopathic field. There should be, and I think will be many more 
when people know the good work that may be accomplished by women in 
the practice of Osteopathy. 

I find the relief I can bring to the poor, tortured suffering women so 
much appreciated, that I am truly glad I can in any way make their lives | 
and homes a scene of happiness instead of one of distress and comfort. 

I have never yet heard my sister Osteopaths say that they were tired 
of their work or that they would give up their profession for any other they 
had ever heard of. 

The demand for women operators is great. So many of our patients 
are women and they wish to be treated by one of o own sex, for they 
realize that ** A woman best understands woman's ills.’ 

So to the women who are thinking of studying Dsipopathgy let me 
repeat—there is room for thousands more. 


v 
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THE JUNIOR AS HOST. 


WILLIAM WEST, (1900). 


We the Junior was host the era of substantial prosperity was inaug- 
urated for the American School of Osteopathy. 

Then came forth from the realm of conservatism the three elements 
which mould an aristocracy,—beauty. dignity and strength, and henceforth 
there will be given to the sons and daughters of the American School of 
‘Osteopathy that open sesame which will yield to none, which will lead all. 

Now rests upon the revered head of this noble alma mater, the diadem 
of social recognition, as well as the laurel of scientific achievement, for 
upon the night of October 13, there was given a reception to the Freshman 
class by the Junior, which would have done credit to a metropolis. 

It is with no small degree of pride that I write of this, the first function 
worthy the name ever given outside of the greater cities of the continent. 
It was not a simple social gathering of men and women of indiscriminate ` 
degree, but a reception, dinner and ball which needed no man’s apology, 
which received every one’s praise. 

There is a charming custom here at the American School which revo- 
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lutionizes University practice by amusing instead of abusing the fresh- 
man. Osteopathy, I suppose, has taught everyone the serious nature of 
rough play so well that hazing would mark its ruffianism and so instead of 
dancing the freshmen on a quilt, he is danced upon an oiled floor with the 
maid of his choice to reflect his glory. 

And it was this custom, rather a feeble one heretofore, as viewed in the 
sunshine of to-day's success, that inspired the Juniors to render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesars’ and to show to the wide world the dominant 
qualities of head and hand which will build the future of Osteopathy. 

'The class of 1900 was sufficiently large and sufficiently brainy to know 
its own strength and when the word was passed that the class of 1901 was 
the largest in the history of Osteopathy, there was a marshalling of forces 
among the Juniors which was the amazement of the entire city. 

To that end, October 13, 1899, is the red letter day in the history of 
Kirksville. 

The reception was a characteristic *'affair." I have been awed into 
wondering silence by the magnificence of the charity balls of city life. I 
have studied the gorgeous effects at opera first nights and struggled 
through crowds of three quarters of a million people and yet I am proud to 
say that neither charity ball glories nor premier brilliance developed and 
passed into golden memories more smoothly than did this Splendid achieve- 
ment of the Junior class of the A. S. O. 

The arrangements were perfect. No master mind of universal renown 
could have utilized the resources and manipulated the cords with greater 
harmony than did the Junior class with its resources and energies. No 
expense was spared, no pains were lost but in a splendid unity of senti- 
ment, mind and matter met and accomplished its mutual design. 

From the great doors below to the towering observatory above the 
great institution, all was ablaze with light and aflame withbeauty. Decora- 
tions of ferns, palms, potted plants and class colors transformed the long 
corridors into avenues of wild-wood extravagance. The dining halls were 
bowers of beauty illumined in tints and shades of delicate harmony, with 
arrangements of silver and eut glass upon snowy linen and with dainty 
maidens and gallant youths to lend subtle charms all their own. Memo- 
rial hall was white with lights set in gorgeous foliage and the tapestry of 
the stream. The north hall was ribboned into avenues for the guests of 
honor, the freshmen, while the stage was superbly decorated with green- 
ery, among which glowed the lights behind tinted curtains. In other parts 
of the immense building were delightful grottoes, Gypsy camps, lovers 
walks and retreats for those who were weary. 

The crowd was splendid in size, superb in costume and radiant with 
enthusiasm. The personnel was truly metropolitan. Men of definite posi- 
tion in the scientific and professional circles, women of social prestige from 
the greater cities, brainy sons of brilliant fathers, handsome daughters 
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THE DINING HALL. 
of famous mothers, men of intellectual reputation, men of achievement and 
men of splendid futures sat there in the hospitable glow of the warm lights 
side by side, with the progressive, energetic and dauntless women, who are 
of and for Osteopathy. 

A delightful little program was the first event of the evening and was 
marked by a happy address by Dr. A. T. Still, some admirable music and 
a pleasing dramatic recital. . The supper was in excellent taste and was 
daintily served. The ball room was cleared at 10 o’clock and the danc- 
ing continued until an early hour. 

And back of it all was a woman, and neither the envy of little ones 
nor the belittlement of broad ones can drag from its pedestal the name of 
Mrs. Clara P. Beall. It was her mind that conceived it, it was her hand that set 
in motion the wheels of execution. Presidents have gone and presidents will 
go, but the brilliant, energetic woman who, as leader of the Junior class, 
assembled the workers and alloted the work, will be remembered for the 
class ambition she displayed, and for the class honors she won. 

The committee work was in charge of the clever men of the class, 
Gamble, Hollingsworth, Sisson, Staff, Bennison, Strait, Forquer, Meyer 
and McClung; and of brainy young women, Mrs. Walker, Miss Hamilton, 
Miss Kelso, Miss Tappan, Miss McFall, Miss Taylorand Miss Ewing. And 
while to these credit is due-still to each individual member of the class 
must praise be accorded for zeal, energy and wholesome unanimity. 

It was a great event and the whole school is the better for it. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF OSTEOPATHY. 


This is the title of Dr. A. T. Still’s new 
book which is just off the press. While 
others have written upon Osteopathie treat- 
ment, Dr. Still is the first and only one 
who has ever taken up the philosophy of 
‘the science, and no one isso able to do this 
as he, the founder of Osteopathy.—This 
book, while not voluminous, is complete 
within itself. It contains about two hun- 
dred and seventy pages. is printed on the 
very best paper and bound in the finest 
English cloth. 

For price of the Philosophy and table of 
contents, see advertisement in this issue. 
* + *4 

The American Osteopath is the latest 
venture in the Osteopathie literary field 
and fills a long-felt want. It contains the 
Osteopathie State Laws, a complete Osteo- 
pathic Directory, a reportof thelate A. A. 
A. O. Convention, with the addresses 
which were delivered there given in full, 
and much reading matter of interest to 
every Osteopath. It isa quarterly publi- 
cation and is devoted to the interests of the 
Osteopathie profession. 

WE ay: * 

The next meeting of the A. A. A. O. 
will be held in Chattanooga, Tenn. It was 
hoped that the committee appointed to se- 
lect the place for the next meeting would 
choose Kirksville, Mo., the birthplace of 
Osteopathy, and while we are disappointed 
in not having it our way, we congratulate 
Chattanooga Osteopaths, and urge every 
member of the A. A. A. O. to attend and 
make the meeting a never to be forgotten 
one of interest and enthusiasm. 


We note with a considerable degree of 
concern the tendency on the part of a great 
many Osteopaths in the field of individual 
practice to constantly stir up strife, or per- 
hapsit is rather a failure on the part of 
those who happen to locate in the same 
town or city, to cultivate the feeling of 
brotherly interest and love that should 
certainly exist between all legitimate Os- 
teopaths. No man has the right to pro- 
nounce himself greater than any other 
man—by the results of his labor will the 
people know him and judge him; and if by 
chance or native ability the brother or sis- 
ter loeated.in the same city as yourself 
should out rival you or prove more success- 
fulin their praetice—you should certain- 
ly not feel envious or jealous of their suc- 
cess, but should rejoice with them in their 
prosperity. We are too few in number to 
have any dissension within our own fam- 
ily. There should be nothing but the best 
of good feeling among all members of our 
profession. Our brothérs of the older 
schools of medicine have set us examples 
of contention and strife which our school 
and every member of the Osteopathic fra- 
ternity should ever strive to eliminate 
from our profession. We go out into the 
world to combat disease; we represent a 
new method of thérapeuties and we should 
be so liberal in our views and in our actions 
toward the graduates of all schools of med- 
icine that the world will quickly recognize 
our broad standard. Nomatter how much 
we have been snubbed, no matter how 
hard we have been hit—we must remem- 
ber that we are young and that the world 
knows us not, and the sooner we treat it 
with that broad liberality, and free and 
easy consideration which ever dedotes true 
womanhood and manhood the sooner shall 
we have achieved the victory with which 
destiny has ever crowned honest efforts 
and eternal truth, 

j * * * 

The Boston Osteopath for October con- 
tains an excellent pieture of Dr. A. G. Hil- 
dreth and the following kind editorial: 


This month wetake pleasure in presenting to our 
readers a picture of Arthur G. Hildreth, D. O., the 
President of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement ot Osteopathy, the most popuiar Osteo- 
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path in the United States, a man admired and re- 
spected by every friend of Osteopathy. 

Dr. Hildreth's pleasing personality first attracted 
the attention of the writer several years ago. I 
haye watched the Doctor's work, and today I feel 
justified in saying that no man is better qualified for 
the position which he holds or is more entitled to it. 
Iam an enthusiastic ad mirer of the strong character 
and professional skill of my friend Dr. Hildreth. 

During the past few weeks, Dr. Hildreth has re- 
tired from active practice at St. Louis, and is now a 
permanent officer at the American School, Kirks- 
ville,Mo. The A. S. O. is to be congratulated on secur- 
ing the services of Dr. Hildreth. The profession is 
pleased to see ability of this character directed to 
the work of establishing a true and broad Osteo- 
pathic standard. 


The Osteopath published at Los Angeles, 
Calif., has the following in the August 
number: 

The one man who comes nearest to receiving the 
love and respect of every D. O. in the country is Dr. 
Arthur G. Hildreth, of St. Louis, Mo.. Therefore it 
is a pleasure to record that Dr. Hildreth is now 
President of the A. A. A. O. A man more fitted for 
the position could not be found. The gentleness 
and sincerity of his disposition, coupled with his 
marked ability as an Osteopath, fit him thoroughly 
for the problems now confronting the Association. 


A. abo. 


VICTORY FOR OSTEOPATHY. 


COLUMBUS, O., October 24.—The Su- 
preme Court to-day rendered a decision 
which has the effect of legalizing the prac- 
tice of Osteopathy in Ohio without the for- 
mality of securing a license from the State 
Medical Board. 

The decision was rendered in a case car- 
ried up from Lucas County, the Supreme 
Court holding that’ the manipulations 
which form the mode of treatment in Os- 
teopathy do not come under the law.— 
St. Louis Globe-Demoerat. 


OSTEOPATHY WINS OUT. 

The supreme court was on the bench’ a 
short time this morning and handed down 
a number of important decisions. 

Some tendays since there was argued 
before the supreme court the ease of the 
state vs. William J. Liffring, which in- 
volves the question of the right of practi- 
tioners of Osteopathy to practice in Ohio 

„without first procuring a certificate from 
the state board of. medical registration 
and examination. The state was repre- 
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sented by the attorney general in person, 
and the defense by Judge Outealt (Senator- 
Foraker's partner) and Mr. Huntsberger. 
The disposition of the case by the court. 
this morning is a vietory for the Osteo- 
pathists. 


Dr. Liffring, who is a practitioner at 
'Toledo, was indieted by the grand jury of 
Lucas county for a violation of the medical 
act, the charge being that he did wilfully 
and unlawfully practice medicine in the 
state of Ohio without having first complied 
with the act to regulate the practice of 
medicine in the state, by prescribing, 
direeting and recommending for the use 
of one MeClelland, a certain agency, to- 
wit: *'asystem of rubbing and kneading 
the body commonly known as Osteopathy,” 
ete. A demurrer to the indictment was 
sustained by the court of common pleas: of 
Lucas, and the defendant discharged. 
The prosecuting attorney excepted, and 
brought the case to the supreme court. 

The act provides that any person shall 
be regarded as practicing medicine or 
surgery who shall for a fee preseribe, 
direct or recommend for the use of any 
person, any drug, medicine or other 
agency for the treatment, cure or relief of 
any wound, fracture or bodily injury, in- 
firmity or disease, and the claim of the 
state was that Osteopathy is such ‘‘other 
agency." The supreme court ruled against 
the proposition holding that ‘‘the system 
of rubbing and kneading the body, com- 
monly known as Osteopathy” is not an 
“agency” within the meaning of the med- 
ical act, and overruled the exception. The 
ease is reported in full by Judge Shauck. 
—Columbus Ohio Dispatch. 


a Hoe 


The following names were unintention- 
ally omitted from the list of graduates 
printed in the last school catalogue:—W. 
Henry Eckert, Warren Duffie, W. H. Wild- 
erson and Mrs. Jennie E. Peterson. These 
are all graduates of the American School 
of Osteopathy, and are skilful and success- 
ful practitioners. The omission of their 
names was purely unintentional and was, 
not noticed until the catalogue was out. 
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RESPONSE TO “SOME QUERIES.” 
JOSEPH H. SULLIVAN, D. O., 
Chicago. 

The article in the September Journal 
under the above caption came to my notice 
and has been carefully read. 

The title isa misnomer as Dr. Hulett's 
queries rather consist of a gratuitous ex- 
pounding of ponderous ideas and adverse 
opinions of our new law in Illinois. 

My share in the enactment of this law 
was happily considerable, and it behooves 
me to answer briefly some of his criticisms. 
It certainly has taken more of the Doctor’s 
valuable time to prepare his article than 
I can possibly give in answering. 

I will say to our Ohio friend that the 
public in this state, and the Osteopaths, 
those of us who have passed the examina- 
tion, are well satisfied with the new law. 
I wish to also reassure the Doctor, by say- 
ing that the awful “Noose” he refers to, is 
nothing but a bow knot easily untied in 
coming Legislative meetings,and his valu- 
able advice so generously given will then 
avail us much. 

The Doctor should have prefaced his 
article with the paragraph where he 
wishes ‘‘not to be misunderstood," etc., 
instead of leaving it almost to the finale. 

He must not think us here in Illinois 
omnipotent, nor must he think the time 
has arrived when the powerful Medical 
Societies of Chicago, the coming city of 
the world, will allow the enactment of 
such class legislation for Osteopathy as 
exists in agricultural states west of us, 
and which allow any body to be a self ap- 
pointed Osteopath as the records show, to 
the great detriment of the legitimate 
practitioner. Neither in Illinois nor in 
New York can such Legislative acts pre- 
vail. The law makes no mention of Allo- 
pathy or Homeopathy or any other“‘pathy.”’ 
I do not desire more than freedom in my 
practice. Osteopathy will speedily assume 
its proper place. 

Dr. Hulett discusses our law from a 
partisan standpoint. He seems to ignore 
all the features of any merit. He must 
beware or he will rank with those critics 
of the law who condemn it because of in- 


ability to pass examination in only a few 
of the numerous branches taught in our 
“Alma Mater” according to the catalogue. 

Iam no enthusiast over the new law. I 
supported it, and assisted in its enactment 
because I could do no better; but from 
what I see of its workings, and from the 
tone of its critics, I am growing quite in 
love with it. One feature of immense im- 
port to us in Illinois, is the fact that the 
new law gives us a standing, while under 
the old law our only standing legally was 
in some jail. Quite a consolation to the 
writer is this. 

A feature for our Ohio Doctor to ponder 
over is the fact that Illinois is the center 
for Allopathic and Homeopathic education, 
and so pray do not marvel that we are not 
better taken care of, but rather wonder at 
our progress thus far. 


His ideal of a State Board composed 
equally of different schools, is a beautiful 
thought; but there is no such Board on 
earth, nor is there likely to be for some 
time to come. The Allopaths absolutely 
control the Governmental positions and 
Homeopathy has fought longer than we 
by many years, without breaking through 
these Allopathic walls. So much for 
beautiful ideals; no millennium is here. 


Iam at a loss to know where he gets the 
idea of an Osteopathic examination con- 
ducted by Osteopaths under our law. His 
“cocoanut” is clouded on this point. Our 
examination embraces Anatomy, Physi- 
ology, Physio-Chemistry, Histology and 
Hygiene, and the Osteopaths who have 
passed it say it is a very, very fair and 
impartial examination, Dr. Hulett’s fears 
to the contrary notwithstanding, and these 
graduates will secure a license allowing 
them to call themselves not physicians or 
doctors, but Osteopaths, and who but de- 
lights in the appellation. I wish no title 
but that of Osteopath, and when my 
epitaph is written, whether on a board or 
on marble, make it not doctor but just 
Osteopath, and I will sleep well. If Dr. 
Hulett wants to call himself a ‘‘Doctor’”’ in 
Illinois, he will have to take examination 
in Materia Medica. I donot. All I desire 
isto have an opportunity to practice Os- 
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teopathy. and in six months I will enjoy 
being called an Osteopath a hundred fold 
morethan my medical brother will the title 
physieian or doctor, and my patients will 
appreciate the difference also. Our Ohio D. 
O. ean come to Illinoisand I will guarantee 
him freedom from molestation if he wishes 
to keep vaseline in his office. The law 
will not go that far seeking a vietim. 

He thinks our Illinois law a model to be 
shunned or improved upon. Granted; but 
let us look over in Iowa and see what con- 
dition exists. Have they an Osteopathic 
Board? Have they any recognition? Any 
mountebank, masseur, or anybody ranks 
with the Osteopath. How are things in 
Missouri? Practically no law against 
itinerant holders of diplomas costing from 
seventy-five cents to one hundred dollars 
each.In your great state of presidential tim- 
ber you are able also to make Osteopaths as 
fast as you ean write out their diplomas, 
and one's ability is often gauged by the 
rank boteh work of some self constituted 
Osteopath who knows not the difference 
between the right orbital cavity and his 
left femur. I much prefer a law which 
respects my profession from a knowledge 
obtained by examination as to my ability 
to differentiate between constipation and a 
sprained ankle I have ‘nominated in the 
bond" about all I call to mind, but in 
closing will extend an invitation to Dr. 
Hulett to come closer and he will like 
the Illinois ways better 

I have found Osteopathy a power here in 
Illinois for years, during which time I was 
liable to a one hundred dollar fine for 
each treatment given, and I certainly 
have noanxiety asto its future when the 
state weleomes me and recognizes my 
system. The axiom “look to your own 
back yard" applies in the controversy 
very fittingly. 


3e rueda 
Q9». 0-9 €7 ^92 9-9 0362 
For thoughts Osteopathic and secrets 
most majestic The "Axis Club," is pecu^ 


liar, 
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“MURDER FAD.” 
CHICAGO DOCTOR SO TERMS ABDOMINAL 
SURGERY. 


Dr. James Monroe McDonald talked to a 
large audience at the People’s Institute 
last night upon the use and abuse of the 
surgical knife. His subject was ‘‘Horrors 
of Modern Surgery." He said: ‘To lop 
off organs which are necessary in a normal 
organism is nothing but criminal and mur- 
derous empiricism. On the altars of sur- 
gical science thousands annually: lay 
down their lives under the bloody hands 
of socalled brilliant operators. Ab- 
dominal surgery is the most brutal, 
cruel, murderous fad that has ever cursed 
the world. In the last decade the sur- 
geon’s knife has slain more than war and 
holocausts.”’ 

s oe 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


The course of entertainments will be 
opened Thursday evening, Nov. 2nd by the 
Max Bendix Concert Company. Max Ben- 
dix was former concert-master of the 
Theodore Thomas Orchestra and the other 
artistsare very highly recommended by 
the New York and Chieago Press. Other 
entertainments in the course will be lec- 
tures by Rev. P. S. Henson, of Chicago, 
Hon. Robert Taylor, of Tennessee and 
Rev. Robert McIntyre of Chicago. 


QS Pw; 


At the meeting of Sunday, Oct. 15, Dr. 
Littlejohn spoke concerning the Interna- 
tional Convention held in London during 
the last summer, and Mr. Woodhull of the 
Senior class gave a report of the Student 
conference at Lake Geneva, Wis. 

w *- X > 


Y, W. C. A. NOTES. 


The Y. W. C. A. of the A. S. O., have 
reorganized and are doing very creditable 
work among the students. Their meetings 
are very interesting and entertaining. The 
ladies of the school are cordially invited to 
meet with them each Sunday afternoon at 
2:30. In connection with this organization 
Dr. Littlejohn is conducting a Bible class, 
which meets on Friday at 4:00 p, m. 
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Alliscn, Adele Mrs, 


Anderson, J. Henry, 
Ball, Nannie R. Miss, 


Barker, Jesse, 
Barr, Lula A. Mrs. 
Bashaw, J. Pierce, 
Beatty, J. William, 


Beardsley, Caroline S. Miss, 
Beecher, Carrie Miss, 
Benning, Lilly M, Mrs 
Bibb, Florence Miss. 


Bigsby, Myron H., 
Blair, J. S., 


Bower, Catherine Miss, 
Brown, Ethel Miss, ` 


Brown, Flora Mrs., 
Burce, W. H., 
Bryan, E. E., 
Bullas, Grace Miss, 
Bunpus, A. J., 
Bunting, Clark, 
Bunting, George, 
Burrus, Loula Miss, 
Butcher, O. L, 
Byrne, Joseph, 
Callaway, A. N. Jr.. 
Carter G. R., ‘ 
Chance, Paul S., 
Chase, John P., 
Chiles, H L, 
Christie, W W, 
Cleary, George, 
Cobb, Miss Sallie, 
Cole, James B, 
Collier, Edith Miss, 


Cunningham, Alfred M, 
Cunningham, John D, 


THE SEPTEMBER CLASS, 1899, A. S, O, 


Kirksville, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill 
Washington, D. C 
Memphis, Mo 
Houston, Miss 
Mt. Juliet, Tenn 
Washington, D. C 
Peoria, Ill 
Millard, Mo 

St. Louis, Mo 
Kirksville. Mo 
Waterloo, la 
Van Wert, Ia 
Green View, Ill 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Marshall, Mo 

Paris, Mo. 

Petoskey, Mich 
LaPlata, Mo 

Kansas City, Mo 
Kansas Cfty, Mo 
Mendon, Mo 
Wichita, Kan 
Ottumwa, Ia 

San Antonio, Tex 
Exelsior Springs, Mo 
‘London, Ohio 
Rochester N Y 
Louisa, Va 
Ottumwa, Ia 
Norborne, Mo 
Kirksville, Mo 
Bolckow, Mo 
McKinney, Tex 
Sullivan, Ill 
Bloomington, Ill 


Cunningham, Mrs John D, Bloomington, Ill 


Cunningham, G E, 
Cramb, Edgar M, 


Crampton, Charles C, 


Craven, Merritt B, 
Crow, Ed C, 

Crow, Mrs E M, 
Cullins, J A, 

Curtis, F G, 
Daniel, Grace Miss, 
Davis, D W, 

Davis, W E, 
Dameron, Lee, 

De Shazer, J D, 


Glenwood, Mo 
Fairbury, Neb 
Milford, Ill 
Evanston, Ill 
Bowling Green, Mo 
Bowling Green, Mo 
Sterling, Ill 
Dolton, Ili 
Hopkins, Mo 
Marion, Ill 
Marion, Ill 
McFarland, Kan 
Canon City, Colo 


Peoria, Ill ` 
Kirksvllle, Mo 
Kirksville, Mo 
Kirksville, Mo 

Monticello, Kan 


De Sollar, Edith Miss, 
Dobson, Walter, 
Dodson, Norma Miss, 
Douglass, Eva Miss, 
Drake, James T, 


Dressel. W, Kane, Ill 
Eastman, Hugh P, Clearmont, N H 
Edward, A, St. Louis, Mo 
Edwards, Irene J Mrs, Kirksville, Mo 
Eliiot, J W, Cherokee, Ia 


Epperson, Mrs Susie H, 
Erford, William F, 
Evans, Nellie Miss, 
Evans, Jennie Miss, 
Falkner, J, 


Independence, Mo 
Carlisle, Pa 
Kirksville, Mo 
Kirksville, Mo 
Jonestown, Miss 
Faulkins, H J, Emden, Ill 
Fisher, Mabel D Miss, Monroe, Ia 
Fitzharris, Katherine M Mrs, Brooklyn, N V 
Fowler, Charles L, Miltonvale, Kan 
Gamble, F E Wayne, Neb 
Ganong, Eva A Mrs, Brownwood, Tex 
Gibbs, Howard K, Biddleford, Maine 
Gates, A O, Morrisville, Vt 
Glasgow, J C, Morgantown, Ky 
Glasgow, J C Mrs, Morgantown, Ky 
Goodspeed, A J Miss, Peniac, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada 
Gordon, Leila Miss, 
Griffith, Marguerite Miss, 
Hadley, Anna Miss, 
Hardy, Clara Miss, 
Harris, Eula Miss, 
Hart, Mae V Mrs, 
Haskin, G W, 
Haydon, Hollis, 


Lexington, Mo. 
Mt Ayr, Ia 
Brooklyn, N Y 
Booneville, Miss- 
Jacksonville, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Flint, Mich 
Columbia, Mo 


Henry, A S Miss, Geneva, N Y 
Herbst, Ed ward, Bufflalo, N Y 
Hill, K D Mrs, Lodi, Cal 


Kirksville, Mo 
Sidney, Ia 
Kirksville, Mo- 
Wellsfleet, Neb 
Winchester, Ky 
Kirksville, Mo. 
Savannah, Mo 
Kirksville, *' 
Jackson, Miss 
Green View, Ill 
Evanston, Ill 
Plono, Ia 
Humphreys, Mo. 


Hoag, J €, 

Hodges, Percy L, 
Hook, Henry C. 

Hook, John Henry, 
Hord, Mildred Miss, 
Hubbard, Cassandra Miss, 
Hurst, Anna Mrs, 
Hutchinson, C B, 
Hyer, Emma Miss, 
Jenison Hetty Miss, 
Johnson, Jessie B Miss, 
Jones Earl DA 

Jones G, 


Kalbfleisch, E L, 
Kellogg, W E, 
Klein Clifford, 
Kline, D M, 

Kilts, Nellie Mrs, 
Kilts William 
Kiser, E H, 

Lacy, J C; z 
LaFon, A M, 
LaFon, W E, 
Lane, C A, 
Lawrence, Jennie Mrs, 
Lawton C B, 
Linnell, Arthur, 
Longpre, E L, 
Love, C D, 

Loving, W B, 
Lynd Bruce, 
McAllister, B F, 
McIntosh, A R, 
McMains, H, 
McMillan, L C, 
McMillan A F, 
Magill, E G, 
Magill, Rebecca M Mrs, 
Mattison, Albert, 
Mayer Harvey, 


Mayrone, Delphine Miss, 


MeGrew, Minnie Miss, 
Merkley, W A, 
Milner, Mrs Clara L, 
Mills, E M, 

Moffett, Geo, 
Moffett, Mrs. Geo 
Morris, Dexter E, 
Mosier, Mamie Miss, 
Monroe, Geo T, 
Murry, Mrs P H, 
Nazor, G S, 

Nelson, C L, 


Norris, Kate Louise Miss, 


O'Neall, W Q, 

Pauly, Grace Mrs, 
Pennock, Abbie J Miss, 
Pettit, Henry Jewitt, 
Pitts, Eugene, 

Platt, Maudlene Miss, 
Price, Emma M Mrs, 
Price, J A, 

Pugh, J M, 

Reesor, JA E, 

Regan, Lou Mrs, 
Rhodes, Bertha A Miss, 


Jefferson, O T 
Kirksville, Mo 
Sherman, Texas 
Malvern, Ia 
Marshalltown, Ia 

“e “ee 
Plainfield, Vt 
Lignum, Va 
Henford, Mo 

at & 
Miltonvale, Kan 
Greenville, Ohio 
New Vork, N V 
Adrian, Mich 
Momence, Ill 
Mampico, Ill 
Sherman, Texas 
Marsiall. Mo 
Miltonvale, Kan 
Kirksville, Mo 
Hillsboro, Ind 
Kirksville, Mo 
Normal, Ill 

€ “ec 
New York, N Y 
Newton, Kan 
Butte, Mont 
Kirksville, Mo 
Pilot Bay, BC 
Sioux City, Ia 
Maud, Mo 

Kansas City, “ 
Prole, Ia 

Rock Falls, Ill 
New Vork, N V 
Fulton, Mo 
Grayville, 11 
Fowler, Ind 
Brooklyn, N Y 


Crawfordsville, Ind 


Kirksville, Mo 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Elmira, N Y 
Beatrice, Neb 
Wauconda, Ill 
Kirksville. Mo 
ae ce 
Fulton, Mo 
Toronto, Canada 
Dubuque, Ia 
Birmingham, Ala 
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Rowden, Virginia Miss, 
Richardson, Charles L, 
Riley, John W Jr, 
Robertson, L D, 
Sanner, E E, 

Sash, Elizabeth Miss, 
Schofield, Thomas, 
Schmidt, John J, 
Schmidt, John J Mrs, 
Scott, Loa Ermina Miss, 
Seward, Fannie Miss, 
Sharp, Wm $, 

Shain, Cellie Miss 
Shoemaker, G O, 
Smith, H H, 

Smith, Mrs P A, 
Spates, Aughey Miss, 
Spear, D A, 

Spill, W E, 

Stanley, Annie Miss, 
Starbuck, D W, 
Starr, A D, 

Stearns, Clifford H, 
Steere, Rose Miss, 
Stevenson, Alice Mrs, 
Steveuson, J F, 
Stott, Grace E, . 
Stott, J R, 

Stout, Oliver, 

Sweet, B V, 

Sweet, B W, 
Symmonds, W E, 
Symon, William, 
Tabor, Mary Miss, 
Tansil, Adolph Mrs, 
Taylor T Lacey, 
Terrell, A P, 


Thompson, Frances Mrs, 


Underwood, J A, 
Walker, Daisy Mrs, 
Walker, J F, 

Walker, R I, 

Waller, Mason, 
Wilkes, Mrs J Evelyn, 
Willcox, W A, 
Williams, Daisy Miss, 
Williams, Edith, 
Winter, William R, 
Wismer, Annie, 
Wodetzky, Jennie, 
Woodmansee, J O, 
Wyckoff, Jennie Miss, 
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Chicago, 111 
Clevelend, Ohio 
Anson, Mo 
Bethanty, Ill 
Clarence, Mo 
Creston, Ia 
Sweetwater, Ill 
Spokane, Wash 
[11 oe 


Chagrin Falls, O 
Kirksville, Mo 
Bloomington, Ind 


Haysville, Kas 
Wayne, la 
Kirksville, Mo 
Clarksburg, W Va 
Columbia, Ohio 
Frostburg, Md 
Stronghurst, Ill 
Queen City, Mo 
Kirksville, Mo 
Washington, D C 
San Antonio, Tex 
Sherman, Texas 
Sherman, Texas 
Genoa, Ill 
Genoa, Ill 
London, Ohio 
Perryville, Mo 
Seattle, Wash 
Memphis, Mo 
Boston, Mass 


Medicine Lodge, Kan 


Kansas City, Mo 
Trenton, Tenn 


Camden Point, Mo 
LU 


Kirksvi.!s, Mo 
Lake Couto, Pa 
Smithville, Mo 
ae ig 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lochiel, Ind: 
New York, N ¥ 
Peoria, Ill 
Kirksville, Mo 
Memphis, Tenn 
Cedar Falls, Ia 
Neenah, Wis 
Lincoln, Ill 
Leon, Ia 
Fairview, Ill 
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— D. L CONNER, D. O. 


PHOENIX : INFIRMARY : OF : OSTEOPATHY 


OFFICE: 14 North Second Ave., PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


D. L. Conner, D. O., Graduate of the American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
will receive and treat all kinds of chronic cases without the use of knife or drugs. 

Phoenix is the great natural sanitarium of the United States, with an unapproachable 
winter climate for invalids. The Infirmary will be open from September until June, enabl- 
ing invalids to avail themselves of osteopathic treatment while enjoying this unrivaled 
climate. 


(Sm F. BURTON, Graduate E rem SISSON, D. O., Graduate 
A. 8. O. A. S. O. 
58 Frost Building, Cor: Second and Rooms 10, 11, 12, Abrahamson Building, 
Broadway, 


13th & Washington Sts. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. LEM DS GOES 


Office Hours -9 to 12 A. M.; 2 to 5 P. M 


Resldence, 135 E. 25th Street, | Hours 9to 5. OAKLAND, CAL. 
OSTEOPATHY IN DENVER. 
N. Alden Bolles, D. O.; Mrs. Nettie H. Bolles, D. O. 


Graduates A. S. O. 


BOLLES INSTITUTE OF OSTEOPATHY. 
Member Associated Colleges of Osteopathy. 
Established 1895, Chartered for teaching and practicing Osteopathy. 


No. 832 East Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


RYON & WOODS, Ps R. WATERS, D. O. 


Willard E. Ryon, D.O, ‘Albert Woods, D.O. Graduate of A, T. Still’s 
American School of Osteopathy. 


OSTEOPATHS, ..ROYAL GORGE... 
403 N. Tenjon Street, OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY. 
Parlors over Mayhews, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. CANON CITY, = = COLORADO, 


OLORADO INSTITUTE 
OF OSTEOPATHY, 
at CRIPPLE CREEK, COLO. 
DEAN MERRILL BODWELL, D. O. 
Graduate A. S. O. Member A. A. A. O. 
Branch office at Victor. 


ORNELIA WALKER, Office Telephone 2936. 
IRENE HARWOOD, Residence Telephone 2935. 
CHARLES T. KYLE, Res. No. 1120 Garfield Av 


OSTEOPATHISTS, 


S06, 307, 308, SOON. Y. LIFE PR LDG; 
Graduates of A. T. Still American School 


of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Osteopathy in Kansas City. 
Graduate of A. T. Still’s 
A. L- McKENZIE, D. O. i American School of Osteopathy. 
Rooms 14 and 15 Brady Building. 1116-1118 Main Street. 
Office Telephone, *'Union 120 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


III 


Patterson Institute of Osteopathy. 


HENRY E. PATTERSON, D. O. 


Late with Dr. A. T. Still’s School. 


ALICE M. PATTERSON, D. O. 


Now permanantly located at 


WASHINCTON, D. C. 


SKILLFUL TREATMENT UNDER 
MOST FAVORABLE SURROUNDINGS. 


Washington Loan and Trust Building. 


FRANK W. HANNAH. MRS. BELLE F. HANNAH. 
NDIANAPOLIS INSTITUTE 
OF OSTEOPATHY. 


Ninth Floor Stevenson Buildiug, 
INDIANAPOLIS, - - - INDIANA 
Hours:—Mon., Wed., Fri., 9 to 12, 1t04. Tnes., 
Thurs., Sat., 9 to 12. 

Graduates American School of Osteopathy, and 
Chicago School of Physiology. Members of Ameri- 
can Association. 


NDIANA HARRY J. JONES, D. O. 
OSTEOPATHIC GEO. TULL, D. O. 
INFIRMARY, 


66-68 When Building, 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Li 


M. HIBBETS,D.O. 
Graduate A, S. O 
Brooklyn and Grinnell, 


Iowa. 
Brooklyn: 
Mon. [9 a. m. 
Wed to 
Fri. |4p.m. 
‘ Grinnell: 
Tues, | 10:30a,m 
Thu, to 
Sat. |5 p.m. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


ATERLOO 
OSTEOPATHIC INFIRMARY 


ROSS C. BODWELL, D. O. 
Graduate of A. T. STILL’S American School of 
Osteopathy. 

Rooms 1, 2, 3, 222 West Fourth St., 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 

Office Hours—8 a. m. to 12 m.;1 to 5 p. m.; 7:30 to 
9 p. m. by appointment. Nightcalls promptly an- 
swered at Infirmary, New 'Phone No. 171. ea 


(2 O; HOOK, D: 0: 

* Successor fo F. G. Cluett, D. O. 

1 1 Infirmary of 
Sioux GUY v im 
406-7 Security Bank Building, 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


S D. BARNES, OSTEOPATHIST. 


Removed to Room gto, 
(MeClurg's new building.) 


Wednesday 


Saturday. 9to12 


Other days—9 to 4. 


Chicago offices overlook the Lake, 


215 Wabash Avenue. 


Residence, 
3617 Prairie Ave. 


Graduate Dr. Still's 
American School of 
Osteopathy........ 


2. OS PROPA TCH: i- 


Office, 217 Court St, 


M B. HARRIS, 


H OWARD KRETSCHMAR, 


Diplomate American School of 
Osteopathy. 


Hours pel ja Trude Building, 
Sundays Hxcepted, KANKAKEE, ILL. | Wab. Ave. & Randolph St., CHICAGO. 


Graduate of the 
American School 


W“ HARTFORD, 
of Osteopathy... 


.... OSTEOPATHIST.... 
Hours 
8to 12 310 W. Hill Street 
1to65 
Evenings, Champaign, Ill. 
" to 8:30. T Sundays Excepted. pes 


ACT V. LANDES, D. O. 


Graduate of the American School 

of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 
Office, 167 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone, Central 2412 


Private Sanitarium at 
2631 North Robey St. 
RAVENSWOOD, ILL. 
Phone, Lakeview, 217. 
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CHICAGO INFIRMAR Y, 
504 Masonie Temple. 


: JOS. H. SULLIVAN, D. V., Chief Operator and Examiner. 
Jos. H. Sullivan MARY E. KELLY, D. 0., 


In Charge ladies’ Department. 


F. T. SULLIVAN, Secretary. 


Full Corps of Kirksville Operators. 
Consultation and Examination by Appointment. 


Masonic Temple Suite 504. 


N. B.—_WE DO NOT advertise in the Chicago Papers. 


H E. NELSON, D. O. Graduate 

OE A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATH, 

Office Hours; 210 W. St. Cathrine St. 

Except Thurs, & Sun., Louisville, Ky 


9-12 a. m., 2-4 p. m. 


O. HATTON, D. O.. Graduate A. S. O 
: Class of '92. 


MISSOURI INSTITUTE 
—oF— 
—OSTEOPATHY— 


St. Louis, - - Missouri, 


Consultation free. à URL a 7A 
Competent lady assistant. | odd HPolosb Building 
We treat allclasses of diseases without the use of 


H. F. ILGENFRITZ, D. O. 
Graduate A. S. O. 


CLAY CENTER, KANSAS. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


D J. W. PARKER, Graduate 
A. 8.03 


—OSTEOPATH— 
OFFICE: 430-431-432-433, New Ridge Bl'dg. 
RESIDENCE: 1332, Olive St. 
Private Sanitarium for invalids, with 
trained nurses and all modern convienences, 
Kansas City, - Missouri, 


J H. OSBORN, O. C. GEBHART, 
s Graduates A. S. O. 
OSTEOPATHISTS, 


St. Joseph, - - Missouri. 
OrricE—Commercial Bldg. 


drugs. 
Formerly Operator 
in the A T.Still In 
firmary, Kirksville, 


"WV J. CONNER, 
MissourL........ vs< 


OSTEOPATHIST, 


204 New York Life Building, 


Hours {? to 12. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


to 


8:30 to 12 A. M. 

130 to 4P. M. 

Sabbath Excepted. 

Other hours by appointment. 


T. M. KING, D. O. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Baldwin Theatre, SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


OFFICE HOURS : 


RNEST P. SMITH, D. O., Graduate 
E A. S.O. 


June, ’97. 
Suite 307 Mermod & Jaccard Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Hours: 9to 4. 
Osteopathic literature upon application. 


H. E. BAILEY, D. O. — E. C. CHAPPELL, D. 0. 
AILEY & CHAPPELL, 
OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS, 
Only graduates of the original (Still’s) 
School of Osteopathy, in this locality. 
Mercantile Bank Building, 
LOUISIANA, MO. 


` 


A 


McKEEHAN & CONNER, THE OSTEOPATHS, 


A 


Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy. 
616-618-620 Hennen Building, 


NEW ORLEANS, LA, 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. v 


W. H. ECKERT, osrEoPATHIST. 


SUCCESSOR TO DR. A. G. HILDRETH, 
Commercial Building, S. E. Corner 


OfficeHours— ' Olive and Sixth Streets. 
8:30 a. m. to 12 m. 


is ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MRS. ELLA A. HUNT, osr&oPATHIST, 


Graduate of Amzrican School of Osteopathy. 


OFFICER Boune EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
:30 to 12 a. m. 
1 to 4p. m. STET EOIS: TO. 
H 
[E hi pad oe Massachusetts Institute of Osteopathy, 
DR. GILMAN, A. WHEELER A ^ 
OSTEOPATHISTS. d 68 Huntington Ave., : BOSTON, MASS, 
(Graduates of Amoroan AA under Founder of | FREDERIC W. SHERBURNE, D. O. 
e science. A area 
405 MARLBOROUGH STREET, GEORGE D. WLEELER, D. O., 
BOSTON. Graduates under Dr. A. T. STILL. 
Hours: Mon. Tues. Thu. Office Hcurs: Mon., Tues, Thurs., Fri., 9. 
d ae Baok Bay Telephone to 12, and r to 4; Weds., Sat. 9 to 12 
y ed. at. n . : S 
sa REGISTERED PHYSICIANS. rephone BS ML TEE £30 Main Street, 
A. BOYLES, D. O., Graduates 


* WILBUR L. SMITH, D. O,, A.S. O. 


Suite 717-719 Equitable Building. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
HOURS: Uta: e ] o & 1:304. M bora, 


CONSULTATION FREE. 


Late of Faculty and Operating Staff, Still Iufirmary, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


CHARLES HAZZARD, 


x OSTEOPATH, 
86 and 87 Valpey B’ld’g, 213 Woodward Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


"PRINCIPLES OF OSTEOPATHY.” 


Third Edition. $3.00 post-paid 
ee BERNARD, Graduate dia erit AT MACKINAC 
A. D. . 7 
OSTEOPATHIST, EOM 
For the Summer Season, June 15 to Oct, 15, 
Suite 504 Fergusou Bldg, 232 Woodward Ave. 8. R. LANDES D. O., graduate American 
School of Osteopathy, and formerly of the 
DETROIT, MICH. Operating Staff of the A. T. Still Infirmary, 
with assistants, Permanant office at Grand, 
Two years of established practice in Detroit. Rapids, Mich. Osteopathic literature on 
application 
OHNSON INSTITUTE OF ( PERLES W. LITTLE, D. O. 
OSTEOPATHY. Graduate A. S. O. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


INCOLNINFIRMARY of 
Gid E. Johnson, Manager. h oL OE ieee nny 


Mrs. Alice Johnson, D. O., Second floor, Farmer's and Merchant's Ins, Bldg, 
Graduate A. 8, O., Kirksville, Mo. 
Suite 515, New York Life Building. LINCOLN, NEB. 


M, E. DONOHUE, D. O., 


Graduate of the American School 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo...... 
604 Paxton Block. 
Telephone 1367. OMAHA, NEB. 
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Osteopathy in Rochester, N. Y. 


628 and 630 GRANITE BUILDING. 


CHARLES 7X. COE, Osrsopzruisr. 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


WAV. E GREENE, D. O., Graduate 
. A. S. O- 


Glens Falls and Saratoga, N. Y. 
Resdence and office | —Office:— 
11Bacon street, 

Glens Falls. 


153 Grand Avenue, 
Saratoga Springs. 


Sundays Excepted. 


Presbyterian Building, 
Avenue and Twentieth 


| VEON K. UNDERWOOD, 


....OSTEOPATHIST.... 


Hours: Mon., Wed., 
Thur., Sat., 8 to 12. 


Tue., Fri, 9 t04. ... NEW YORK CITY. 


AA EBERT, FISHER, 
OSTEOPATH. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 510-514. 
Onondaga Savings Bank B'ldg. 


Examinations by appointment. "4 


e (EO. J. HELMER, D. 0. 


“The Sorrento,” - New York City. 


OFFICE HOURS— —OFFICE— . 
ga, m, to 12 m. 136 Madison Ave., Cor 
I p. m. to 4 p. m. 31st street. 


Wed. and Sun. excepted. 


M. M. SMILEY, 
OSTEOPATHIST. 
608 Madison Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Graduate 
American School of 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


Office Hours, 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 


[r9 WARD B.UNDERWOOD, Graduate 
A. S. O. 


Steele Memorial Bl'dg. 


Elmira, - New Vork, 


WV sites W. STEEL, D. O., Graduates 
HARRY M. HARRIS,D.O., A. S. O, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Everyday excepting Wednesday 
and Sunday 
356 Ellicott Square. 


Summer Season 1899 Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


BUCKMASTER 
INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


R. M. BUCKMASTER, D. O, 
R. P. BUCKMASTER, D. O. 
Graduates A, S. O. 


Competent Lady Assistant. 
496 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


jig ae eg D. MATTISON, D. O., 


OSTEOPATHIST, 
170 Fifth Ave., Cor. 22d St., N. V. CITY. 
Hours: Mon., Tues., Thurs., Fri., 9 to 12 
and 1 to 4; Wed. and Sat., 9 to 12. 


HE CHARLES F. BANDEL 
INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 


147 Hancock Street, 
Cor. Nostrand Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STHER WHITTAKER, 
Graduate of the American School of 
Osteopathy, and late from the oper- 
ating staff of the A.T. Still Infirmary, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 
OSTEOPATH, 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 


WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
Tues and Sat. 


Mon. Wed. Fri. 


pues M. SIGLER, 
OSTEOPATH, 


Graduate of Dr. A. T. Still’s American School of 
Osteopathy, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Hours 9-12—1:30-4 Suite 22, The Schmidt, 
Consultatlon Free. TOLEDO, OHIO. 


TRS K. ROZELLE, 


OSTEOPATHIST, 
Graduate of American School of Osteopathy. 
Rooms 14 and 15, State Block, 
CONCORD, - NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Cae C. REID, 
OSTEOPATH, 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Office: 130 Harmon St., WARREN, OHIO. 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS. VII 


'The Portland Institute of Osteopathy, 
W. ALI ARD ROGERS. D. O., 


Of A. S. O. 
Hours, 

9 to 12 Marquam 
2 to 5, except Sundays. Building. 
Investigation Respectfully Solicited. 

Consultation Free. 

Portland, - Oregon. . 
TITUSVILLE, PA., 
yr Ba 8 Griffith block, 18 W. Walnut St., PSE C. MILLER, D. O., Graduate 
Tues., Thurs., Sat. Mon., Wed., Fri. A. S.'O. 
. THOMPSON, D. O° 
d & HOMES 54 Arch Street, 
Graduate American ag of Osteopathy, Kirks- Allegheny, E Pa. 
ville, 
Office Hours:—9 a, m. to 4 p. m. | OFFICE HOURS: 9to12a.m. rto4p.m. 


HACKLEFORD & SHACKLEFORD, 
OSTEOPATHS. 


NASHVILLE INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 
Nashville, Tennessee, 


OFFICE Hours: 

8 a. m. to 12m. 
P m. to 4 p. m. 
Sunday excepted. 


—OFFICE— 
Wilcox Building. 


— Branch Office, GUTHRIE, KY,,— 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturdays. 


Island City Infirmary of Osteopathy 


DR. KING, Manager, 
2113 CHURCH STREET, 
Galveston, Texas. 


\ ILLIAM W. BROCK, D. O., 
134 State Street, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 
Office Hours, 9 to 11 a. m. 
All examinations and treatments by aiat 


MES: A. M. BURKE, 


T.F RAY, D. O., 


9 to 12a. m. 
OrFICE nouns {9 to4 p. m. 


Graduate American School of Osteopathy. 
Third Floor, Board of Trade Bldg. 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 


MATTHEW T. MAYES, D. 0. Graduates 
MRS. FLORENCE MAYES. D. 0. A. S. O. 


Me INFIRMARY OF OSTEOPATHY, 
76 Grove St., RUTLAND, VT. 


Mon., Tues., Thu., Fri., 9 to 12 
Wed. and Sat., 9 to 12. doe 


All questions cheerfully answered. 


Hours : 


OSTEOPATHIST. 
. Graduate A. S. O., Kirksville, Mo. 


309 East Mifflin St., 
1 


MADISON, WIS. 


The American School of Osteopathy is the only 


School under the direction of Dr, Andrew T. Still. 


to both sexes. 
Write for Catalogue. 


Open 


Next term begins Feb. 1st., 1899. 


VIII PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


The Conner Institute of Osteopathy. 


DR. C. H. CONNER, 
MISS MARY A. CONNER, 
Graduates of the American School of Osteopathy. 


Hours, 9 to 4, Suite 5, 
Except Sunday Berkshire Blg. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEVELAND'S PIONEER OSTEOPATH, ` H H.GR AVETT, Graduak 
THERESE CLUETT, D. 0.7) 77 = . AS. 0 
" OFFICE OrFICE Hours: E 
Savings EDU TUNE Bldg. 2 B am { Standard. —OSTEOPATH— 
No. 44 Euclid pi A E ef dg , Piqua, Ohio. Greenville, Ohio, 
e truly, Except Tues. & Sat. Tuesday & Saturday 
THERESE CLUETT, D. O, each week. each week. 
F. HULETT, D. O., M.TURNER HULETT, D. O. 
Formerly of the Staff of Operators, * NELL MARSHALL GIDDINGS, D.O 
A. T. Still Infirmary. E 
Diplomate A. S. old Graduates of po ea mango] of Osteopathy, 
ADELAIDE 8. HULETT, D: OQ; Kirksville, Mo. 
Diplomate American School of 1208 New England Building, Euclid Aveuue. 
Osteopathy. 
UO BN Columbus, Ohio CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
(scc OSTEOPATH. G- W. SOMMER, 
—OSTEOPATH— 
GEORGE J. ECKERT, D. O. Cincinnati, A Ohio 
176 Euclid Ave, Mon., Tue., Wed. | Office Hours: Rooms 405 & 409, 
Suite 226-7-8 Hours | Thur. Fri. 9-4. 9 a. m, to I2 m. Neave Building. 
CLEVELAND, O. Sat. 9-12. — Sunday Excepted.—— 
VV EN RHYNSBURGER, STEOPATHY Hours, 8:30 a.m. 
IN AKRON to 4:30 p. m. 
—OSTEOPATH— ; 
OSTEO y OHIO. except Sunday 
Dayton, - Ohio. M. IONE HULETT, D. O., 


Graduate A. S. O. 
Office—Rooms 505-506, Everett Building. 


Room 85, Davis Bldg. 
Diplomate American School of Osteopathy. 


Oregon Infirmary of Osteopathy, 
SUITE 409 OREGONIAN BLDG. 
PORTLAND, “+ $ E OREGON 


—on 


L. B. SMITH, D. O. 
CARYLL T. SMITH, D. O. 


ROY E. SMITH, D. O. 
All Graduates of American School of Osteopathy. 


ALLIE M. SMITH, D. O. 


In charge of Ladies' Department.. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. IX 


Sing a Song of Pictures, 
Pocketful of Kodak—— 


Mother Goose, up to date. 


The KODAK Camera is as simple as a nurse- 
ry rhyme, and can be as easily understood and 
manipulated by a child as by a grown person. 

It is specially built for the use of the ama- 
teur and to enable him to easily secure results 


equal to those of the veteran photographer. 
On your fall outing, with a 


KO D AK 


in one pocket and a handful of film cartridges in the other, you are 
all prepared to secure an almost unlimited number of pictures, just 
as your fancy dictates. 


Simplicity in construction and the convenience of thelight-proof 
film cartridge are the features that have 
made the Kodak famous. 

No heavy and cumbrous glass plates— 
the film cartridges weigh ounces where 


plates weigh pounds. 


No dark room needed in changing the 
film cartridges—it can be done in broad daylight. 


Nothing could be simpler; nothing more convenient. 
A Full Line of Supplies. 
THOMAS JEWELRY HOUSE, 


CATALOGUE FREE. EAST SIDE SQUARE. 


x ADVERTISMENTS. 


Invaluable to Osteopathists. 
Use the “Parker LUCKY CURVE" Feed and be Happy. 


PARKERS 


GEO: S 


The Geo. S. Parker Jointless ‘Lucky Curve." 
"94413 Kxon'],, ssopulof JoxJeg 'S ‘OAH our 


Vii Osteopath's and Physician's Fountain Pen, sent prepaid for $5.00, 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


“Charles M. Darrington, - Jeweler, 
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NOW READY. 


PHILOSOPHY OF OSTEOPATHY 


SEB h A 


ANDREW T. STILL, 


PRESIDENT OF THE 


American Gohool of Osteopathy. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Introductory Remarks. Osteopathic Explanations. 
The Head. Ear Wax and its Uses. 
Diseases of the Chest. The, Lymphatics. 

The Diaphragm. Liver, Bowels and Kidneys. 
The Blood. The Fascia. 

Fevers. Scarlet Fever and Small Pox. 
Wonders and Valuable Questions. Has Man Degenerated ? 
Osteopathic Treatment. Reasoning Tests. 

Obstetrics. Convulsions. 


The Superior Cervical Ganglion. Concluding Remarks. 


Z& No Osteopath Can Afford to be Without This Valuable Book, 2X 


Price $10.00. 


Address all Orders to 


MISS BLANCHE STILL, 
KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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XII ADVERTISMENTS. 


"ANATOMY IN A NUT SHELL." 


is based upon a thorough knowledge of anatomy. W. R. Laughlin's *ANATOMY IN A 
Osteopathy NUTSHELL” is just the thing for the Osteopath who wishes to keep well up in anatomy. 
The book contains 152 pages. 


Contents. 

BXplanntory,tormsis rana ECAA e A RTE A Saasen ba ae s sepals. 4-9 
An Explanation of the Upper Extremity. ... 9-32 

An Explanation of the Lower Extremity' *'* 
uestions and Answers on the Trunk and Head... 3 61-94 

uestions and Answers on the Viscera- 

Sub-division—Alimentary Canal............ eee 91-115 
Sub-division—The Organs of Voice and Respiration.......... 116-127 
Sub-division—Urinary System............ceseeeeeeee nn 128-135 
Sub-division—Spinal Cord and Brain es. 180-147 
Misto Et PEE D er IOROOBHO ODD Bando odd dade DL CODO DONI 148-152 


Having examined *Anatomy in a Nut Shell” (by W. R. Laughlin) it gives me pleasure to recommend it 
to students as an extremely handy little work for review of anatomical smor. 
WILLIAM SMITH, M. D., D. O. 
Kirksville, Mo., Sept. 1, 1899. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sept. 18, 1899. 
Dr. W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo.: 
Dear Doctor—The sample sheet received. Ithinkitaflne thing for every graduate and student to 
have. Enclosed find $3.00 for two copies. Very truly yours. 
JENNESS D. WHEELER. D. O. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 16. 1899. 
DR. W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo.: 
Dear Sir—Enclosed find $1.50 for a copy of your “Anatomy in a Nut Shell.” 
If the entire work is as comprehensive as the sample popes received, you certainly have compiled a 
work the Osteopath ought to grasp as he will the hand of his first pay patient. 
Anatomy so nicely “put” will make the Osteopath of to-day feel like taking his course over, just for 
the fun of it, Very truly yours, 


A. G. WILLITS. D. O. 
PRICE $1.50. 
Address W. R. LAUGHLIN, Kirksville, Mo 


OSTEOPATHIC ms 


Supply ~ Store. pliable Shoe Co. for 


Osteopathic and Medical Books, Skeletons. 


STOOLS, PILLOWS, DUSTERS, DIPLO- ellable Foot-wear at 


MA AND PICTURE FRAMES, 
OSTEOPATHIC DOOR PLATES, 


And all GOODS in the Osteopathic Line. pliable Prices. Arid 
Operating Tables South Side Square. 
a Specialty. 
Made in Numerous PI CTU RES! 
Styles d h «NOT SIMPLY... 
Orders Promptly Attended To Photographs ! 
Mail Orders Solicited. . .. For First-Class Work in this Line, Visit 


EDWARD VON ESCHEN & (0, | THOMPSON, THE RIGH-PRIGED 
k WEST JEFFERSON STREET. PHOTOGRAPHER. “3a” 


KIRKSVILLE, MO. South Side, KIRKSVILLE, MO. 
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TRUAX, GREENE & C0. 


Physicians' and Hospital Supplies. 
^—— Surgical Instruments. 


Urine Test Cases. Surgica Dressings, Fever Ther- 
mometers, Stethoscopes. 


© Refetons, Articuated and 
+ Ra ffs. ye Disarticulated. 


GYNECOLOGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Anatomical aids of every description for a thor- 
ough study of the human body. 

We are in a position to furnish you any article 
you may require in the practice of your profession. 

The Largest Physicians’ Supply 


House ín the World. 


42-44-46 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
The College Book Store, Local Agents. Geo. H. Bunting, Manager. 


The American Osteopath... 


Quarterly. 
The Magazine of the Osteopathic Pro- 


^ fession. Discusses practical Osteopathic +% 
work. Covers an entirely new field. 
Circulates only in the ranks ofthe pro- 

è fession. As a professional man or wo- . 

man you cannot afford to be without it. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00A YEAR. 
Address all communications to 


The American Osteopath Co., 


Kirksville, Missouri, 
First issue contains a complete stenographic report, including papers 
read, of the A. A. A. O. convention held at Indianapolis. 
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XIV ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JUST ISSUED: 
"THE PRACTICE OF OSTEOPATHY" including the Treatment of all 


Diseases usually found in works on Practice. 
Also the Osteopathic Treatment of 
Deformities, Eye and Ear Diseases, Diseases of Women including Osteop- 
athic Obstetrics, Mental and Skin Diseases, Tumors and Venereal Diseases, 
By C. P. McCONNELL, D. O., M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Osteopathy in 
j American School of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo. 


One Vol., 8vo. 700 pages. clòth net, $5.00; half morocco or sheep net, $6.00. 
Thirty cents extra prepays postage or express (publisher’s rate.) For sale by, 


. GEO. H. BUNTING, KIRKSVILLE, MO : 


ON SINCE APRIL 30. 
THE "KATY" FLYER. 


ON SINCE APRIL' 30. 
THE "KATY" FLYER. 


ON SINCE APRIL 30. 
THE "KATY" FLYER. 


ON SINCE APRIL 30. 
THE “KATY” FLYER. 


LOUIS STOEVING, 


MAKER OF 


Solid and Folding Tables, 


208:S. Elson St. KIRKSVILLE, MO. 


wall 
( 


VIA THE 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


A New and Palatial Vestibuled Train, without an equal, 
put in service for the first time this season. 
Leaves St. Louis every Tuesday and Saturday, 
8.00 p. m., for Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF 
COMPOSITE CAR—Oontaining Reading, Writing and 
Smoking Room, Buffet, Barber Shop and Bath 


oom, 

DOMPARTMENT CAR—Coniaining Seven Private 
Compartments and Double Drawing-Rooms. 
SLEEPING CARS—Containing Twelve Sections, 

State Rooms and Drawing-Rooms. 
DINING CAR—In which all Meals are seived A LA 


Heated with Steam. Lighted with Pintsch Gas. 

A SUMMER ROUTE FOR WINTER TRAVEL, 
NO HIGH ALTITUDES. NO SNOW BLOCKADES, 
ONLY THREE DAYS TO OR FROM CALIFORNIA 
Entire train runs through without change, 

WRITE FOR PARTIOULARS, 

19. WARNER, Vice Pres W. B. DODDRIDGE, Gen'] Mgr 


t. 
OWNSEND, Gen"! Passenger and Ticket A, 
AT. LOU£S, MO. isi 


ROBERT CLARK 
Dardware Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
Hardware, Stoves, Refrigerators, Ice 


Cream Freezers, Window Screens, 

Door Screens, Vehicles of all Kínds 

Plumbers and Steam-Fitters, 
WEST SIDE SQUARE. 


MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
VICKSBURG AND 
NEW ORLEANS. 


n Hitti 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND PULLMAN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis and Jacksonville, fla 
The “Lookout Mountain Route.” 


C, C, McCARTY, F, H. HANSON, 


Div, Passgr, Agt, St, Louis. Gen, Passgr Agt, Chícago, 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 
BETWEEN St. Louis 
CHICAGO, N SHVILLE, 
CAIRO, CHATTANOOGA, 


